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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following pages owe their existence to the growing inter- 
est of the public in Emanuel Swedenborg ; and the general de- 
mand for a speedier method of becoming acquainted with his 
claims than that of perusing his voluminous Works. Those who 
read the Sketch through will readily excuse its defects, in con- 
sideration of the great mass and variety of abstruse matter to 
which it was necessary to allude within very narrow limits ; and 
the obvious effect of compression in such a case upon the style 
and complexion of the whole. A more eloquent, or interesting 
narrative in the same compass could only be attained by the 
sacrifice of information ; an alternative which no one would adopt 
who preferred the use of his work to its superficial polish. 

It is trusted, however, that it will not be found altogether de- 
void of a living interest ; and that its plan will prove to be the 
true one for a life of Swedenborg, if the opportunity for its ex- 
pansion should ever occur. In that case it would be necessary 
to devote a chapter to the times when he appeared ; more es- 
pecially to the state of the religious world, and the gradual pre- 
paration of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for the new 
era : and to give a more critical analysis of his works. But this 
is to imagine the rise of a city where we are erecting a little hut, 
or to picture a great river where we have only poured a little 
water on the ground. 

The author is contented for the present with having supplied 
such a Guide to Swedenborg' s Philosophical and Theological 
Works, — but more especially to the latter, — as will assist enquir- 
ers in selecting one or more for perusal ; being persuaded that 
nothing is more necessary at the present moment than increased 
facilities for their examination. 
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In the year 1768, a circumstance happily of rare 
occurrence, if not unprecedented in the annals of Sweden, 
took place at Gottenburg, a sea-port on its western coast. 
A vessel arriving from abroad had delivered a bale of 
printed works for distribution amongst persons of emin- 
ence in the North ; and Filenius, the Bishop of East Goth- 
land, acting, in the first place, on his own authority, had 
ventured on a seizure of its contents. This attack on the 
Protestant liberties of the subject, was followed by an eccle- 
siastical crusade against the Author and his writings gen- 
erally. As the commotion increased and the alarm spread, 
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an assembly, consisting of Bishops and Divines, was ap- 
pointed to examine into the matter ; and after sitting for 
the space of several months, they reported in favor of the 
persecuted Author. The original promoter of this out- 
rage, however, followed up the attack by other and more 
crafty measures calculated to throw him into prison, and 

prepare the way, as the latter expressed it, for a 
* dark age' in Sweden ; but the liberality of the other 

Bishops, and the friendship of the Royal Family defeated 

his utmost efforts. 

The writer of these obnoxious works was Emanuel 
Swedenborg. He had announced in their pages the 
consummation of a period full of lamentation and woe, — the 
end of a long night in which Faith and Charity had grown 
cold, and the prospective commencement of a Spiritual 
Church in Christendom. The New Age had accordingly 
begun its probation, — and it soon asserted the majesty 
of its future righteousness and goodness, — in his own 
person. By the hand of Filenius, the priesthood, as of 
old, had hastened to enter its caveat against the new path 
which Providence was marking out for humanity. And 
by the dignified bearing of him who had brought the 
glad tidings, — by the conscious rectitude in which he met 
his assailants, and the utter impotence of their wrath, 
the genius of the future was able to anticipate the victo- 
ries of her devoted children over the past. It is to the 
man and the works thus circumstanced that the serious 
attention of the reader is now invited ; and as there is 
reason to believe that the experience of his early life 
was preparatory to the mission with which he was en- 
trusted, it behoves us to track his footsteps with some 
degree of care, even from infancy. 

The subject of our sketch was born at Stockholm, 
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January 29th, 1688. His nativity recals that memor- 
able epoch in English history, when the faithless Stuarts 
were finally expelled the kingdom. Of his ancestry little 
is known beyond the statement of M, Sandel, to the ef- 
fect, that Daniel Isaacson and his wife, Anne BaDernesia, 
were the parents of the first chiefs of the noble families 
of Shomstrom and Swedenborg, as well as that of the 
Swedbergs, and that he had seen a genealogical tree in 
which were represented many of the Swedbergs incorpo - 
rated and allied with other illustrious and celebrated 
families. The father of Swedenborg, however,— -ulti- 
mately Bishop of Skara, Westrogotbia, and well known 
as a zealous and learned Prelate, — was still Chaplain of 
the first regiment of cavalry of the guard, when his first 
wife, Sarah Behm, daughter of Albrech Behm, Assessor 
of the Board of Mines, brought him his second son, 
Emanuel, who was named Swedenborg when he was ele- 
vated to the rank of nobility in 1719. 

A strong, masculine sense of public and private virtue 
has always distinguished the inhabitants of the North of 
Europe ; conjoined with the simplicity of primitive man* 
ners, and the courage of a race which had the hardihood, 
in times long gone, to defy the legions of Marius on the 
confines of Italy. When these characteristics of a people 
form the soil in which their intellectual and moral quali- 
ties take root, it is impossible they should fail in the 
more thoughtful determination and counsel of their in- 
ward life ; since physical, intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual heroism are of near kin to each other. Christianity it- 
self, amiable, meek, yielding, and ultimately corrupt in the 
South, became great, valiant, and irresistible, in northern 
climes ; and thus it was, when the Reformation had need 
of a political champion, that God raised up Gustavus 
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Adolphus, and called him from the snows of Sweden.* 
Much of the inflexible courage which qualified this hero 
for his mission, — of mingled patriotism and Christianity, 
of devotion to goodness, in short, in its social and politi- 
cal, as well as in its more spiritual aspect, was conspic- 
uous in the Bishop of Skara. Living in that distressful 
period when Sweden had lost her veteran armies, and 
was fain to send her lads and old men into the field 
against the combined forces of Russia, Poland, and 
Denmark, while she was afflicted within by famine and 
pestilence, his sympathies were always with the people*; 
and while urging his aealous remonstrances against the 
pomp and luxury of the great, which were seriously felt 
under the circumstances, he set such an example of 
humility in his own style of living as to place his sincer- 
ity beyond suspicion ; and, at the same time, sought to 
animate that patriotic fortitude which sustained such 
burthens and misery, and blazed in so many battles. f 
It is hardly necessary to say that the son of a Prelate so 
distinguished, — and equally remarkable for his piety 
and literary talents,*— was trained to the performance of 
every duty as a citizen and a Christian ; though this is a 
remark which we shall find many opportunities of verify- 
ing as we proceed. Still less could a youth so nearly re- 
lated to several dignitaries of the Church, fail to receive 
the best classical education which the times could afford. 
It is gratifying to have positive evidence that Swedenborg 



* ". . . .Excitavit [i.e. Dominus] Gustavum Adolphum, qui 
pro Reformatione stabat, etc."— Swedenborgii Invitatio ad No- 
vam Ecclesiam, 24. 

f See the Testimony of the Rev. N. Collin, Rector of the 
Swedish Church in Philadelphia, originally published in flie 
Philadelphia Gazette in 1801, and since inserted in the Docu- 
ments* 
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derived every advantage in this respect from the Univer- 
sity of Upsala; where, in 1709, he took his degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy, as his father had done before 
him. 

Our knowledge of his immature years is necessarily 
limited, but it would appear from a communication under 
his own hand, — addressed to a fiiend, when he was ad- 
vanced in years, — that even from boyhood he was so 
engrossed in thought by reflecting upon God, on salva- 
tion, and the spiritual passions of man, that his discourse 
filled his parents with astonishment. A portion of this 
letter is subjoined ;* it proves that the Bishop of Skara 
was not only free from bigotry, but highly advanced in 
spiritual intelligence himself ; otherwise, the perceptions 
of his little son would have been tampered with, or his 
young heart chilled with indifference. With respect to 

* " With regard to what passed in the earliest part of my life, 
about which you wished to be informed, From my fourth to my 
tenth year, my thoughts were constantly engrossed by reflecting 
upon God, on salvation, and on the spiritual affections of man. 
I often revealed things in my discourse, which filled my parents 
with astonishment, and made them declare at times, that cer- 
tainly the angels spoke through my mouth. 

*' From my sixth to my twelfth year, it was my greatest de- 
light to converse with the clergy concerning faith ; to whom I 
often observed, that charity or love was the life of faith, and that 
this vivifying charity or love was no other than the love of one's 
neighbor. That God vouchsafes this faith to every one ; but that 
it is adopted by those only who practise that charity. 

" I knew of no other faith or belief at that time, than that God 
is the Creator and Preserver of Nature. That He endues man 
with understanding, good inclinations, and other gifts thence 
derived. 

" I knew nothing at that time of this systematic or dogmatic 
kind of faith, that God the Father imputes the righteousness or 
merits of his Son to whomsoever, and at such times, as he wills, 
even to the impenitent. And had I heard of such kind of faith, 
it would have been then, as now, perfectly unintelligible to me." 
— From a Letter to Dr. Beyer, November, 1769, 
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Swedehborg's diligence and superiority as a scholar, it 
may be sufficient to refer to an academical dissertation, 
published in his 21st year; this consists of a selection 
of sentences from the moral writings of Seneca, Publius 
Syrus, and others, the obscurities of which are illustrated 
by notes displaying considerable research, as well as 
scholastic judgment, among the old Latin authors ; in 
addition to which, Swedenborg has amplified their max- 
ims of wisdom in a style of classic purity which obtained 
him high praise.* This publication, which was reprinted 
in 1841, with the addition of fragments recently discovered 
by Dr. Tafel, was succeeded f* by a collection of Latin 
verses, amongst which is an admirable ode in celebration 
of the victory of Helsingburgh, gained by an army of 
8000 Regulars and 12,000 Militia, many of whom were 
undisciplined peasants, over their Danish Invaders ; ad- 
vantage had been taken of the king's absence in Turkey 
to despoil his kingdom : — 

*' Numerous as Denmark's sands they came : how few 
Returned ! Their princes and their soldiery 
Repulsed with scorn, while shuddering horror hung 
Upon their flight" 

There is not a poem in this collection, however, more 
beautiful than that in the academical dissertation, which 

* On this occasion, for example, a poetic eulogy, written in 
Greek, was inscribed to Swedenborg in the following terms — 
" To Emanuel Swedberg, a youth of distinguished genius, and 
illustrious both by his birth and the glory of his erudition, when 
he published his dissertation and comments on the Maxims of 
Publius Syrus." In the same year [1709], the Author pub- 
lished a metrical Latin version of the 1 2th chapter of Ecclesi- 
astes, which has been greatly admired for its elegance as well 
as the poetic feeling which it manifests. 

f The Poems, contained in a small vol entitled " Ludus Hel- 
iconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea, etc.," were originally printed 
at different periods, and are dated variously from 1710 to 1740. 
A' collection of some of these, however, was published about 
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assumes the pious and humble form of an epistle to his 
father. It is not in rythm indeed, but there is the poe- 
try in it, which is so often vainly sought in measured 
syllables. As a double proof of the filial respect which 
attached Swedenborg to his parent, and the tender care 
which that parent had lavished on his education, it pos- 
sesses an interest which fairly entitles it to a place in 
our memoir. 

" To my most beloved parent, Jesper Swedberg, Doctor of 
Theology, and venerable Bishop of the diocese of Skara, with 
feelings of the utmost veneration and love : — 

" As there is nothing more sacred and delightful than to follow 
the steps of our ancestors and parents, and especially those in 
which we may imitate as well as honor their example, I experi- 
ence no small pleasure and delight in dedicating these first fruits 
of my studies and labor to that beloved parent, through whose 
paternal kindness and guidance my mind was first trained in 
piety, knowledge, and virtue. May I grow up, with increasing 
years, in the imitation of those deeds which have covered the 
name of my parent with honor and celebrity ; and resemble 
Thee, O Father, while I emulate thy literary accomplishments ! 
How much joy did I experience when I beheld thee present to 
witness my first appearance in public ! and what more suitable 
oppoitunity could I desire for thee to witness the nascent, feeble 
abilities of thy son, humbly endeavoring to imitate the genius 
and talents which have shone so resplendently in thee ? When 
thou didst behold, with an eye full of parental love and compla- 
cency, the studies to which thou didst so tenderly prompt me and 
guide me in my childhood and youth, daily brought to greater 
maturity. Accept, therefore, with a propitious smile, these first 
fruits of my public offering as a debt of filial gratitude and of 
love. Accept, O excellent parent ! this humble offering, the 
fruit of thy paternal kindness, which derives whatever it may 
possess of merit and of usefulness from thy paternal care and 
solicitude in my behalf. If I were but permitted on this occa- 
sion to celebrate thy praises, I should consider no labor, no ex- 
ertion too much in commemorating the merits thou hast deserved 
of thy family and thy country ; but as I know that thou wouldst 
rather enjoy the tacit, filial regard and veneration of thy son, 

1715 or 1716, but the year is uncertain. A second edition ap- 
peared at Stockholm in 1826, with additions ; and a third, pre- 
sumed to be complete, was published by Dr. Tafel in 1841. 
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than have thy praises proclaimed by the voice of applause, or the 
trumpet of fame, 1 will also obey thee in this ; and 1 will only 
eay that as often as I approach the throne of mercy, and bend 
my knees in the presence of Almighty God, that my heart is 
penetrated with the most lively emotions, when the prayer is 
uttered for thy health, welfare, and happiness. To God, there- 
fore, the Greatest and Best, I pour forth my grateful thanks that 
thy life has been hitherto so mercifully spared ; and as thy age 
is now advancing with rapid strides, and its venerable signs 
begin to appear in thy hoary locks and furrowed brow, I, 
with many others, sincerely pray that thy life may be prolonged, 
and that thy declining years may be blessed with health and 
peace. Spared to our heartfelt wishes, may thy years be ex- 
tended beyond those of thy children. To adopt the fervent ex- 
clamation of the old Romans, — ' Denostris aanis Tibi Jupiter a u- 
geat annos,' May Heaven lengthen thy days even at the expense 
of ours. This, dearest Father, is the prayer of thy most duti- 
ful and obedient son, 

"Emanuel Swedberg." 

The strictly scholastic period of Swedenborg's life may 
be considered as having closed iu 1710, when he com- 
menced his travels by taking ship to London. The ves- 
sel in which he embarked, in consequence of being over- 
taken by mist and darkness, narrowly escaped stranding ; 
when all on board thought they were about to perish in 
the breakers, which roared within a quarter of a mile of 
their course. This danger being past, the good ship 
was menaced by Danish pirates who, at first deceived 
the mariners by hoisting French colors, and who, when 
their real character was discovereH, gave them chase ; but 
prosperous breezes had now filled the sails of the honest 
trader, and tbe pursuit was in vain. On the morrow a 
British vessel hove in sight, and the commander, — mis- 
taking the poor Swedes for the pirates they had with 
difficulty escaped, — greeted them with a shower of balls ; 
but though they struck the ship, no harm appears to 
have been done by his artillery, and the port of London 
was at length reached in safety. Swedenborg had thus 
escaped three perils on the voyage, but a fourth and 
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still greater awaited him on shore. Being persuaded to 
land by 'some of his countrymen who came off in a boat, 
he infringed the quarantine laws, which in consequence of 
a plague then raging in Sweden, had decreed death against 
any Swede who should land in less than forty days after his 
ship's arrival. This calamity was averted, however, by 
the kind Providence, which reserved him to become the 
agent of a work second only in importance to the first 
promulgation of the Gospel, and he was presently re- 
lieved of his apprehensions ; but with a clear understand- 
ing that the next who infringed the law would assuredly 
suffer capital punishment. After passing a year at Lon- 
don and Oxford, he crossed to Holland ; thence journeying 
into France he stayed a year at Paris and Versailles, re- 
turning home, via Germany, in 1714. In all probabil- 
ity he availed himself of the opportunities afforded by the 
Capitals and Universities which he visited to enlarge his 
acquaintance with ancient and modern Literature.* 

During this journey, the youthful Swedberg appears 
to have composed a small volume of Fables and Allego- 
ries in Latin Prose, which was published at Griefswalde 
in 1715, and reprinted by Dr. Tafel in 1845. The ver- 
satility of his talents was immediately afterwards evinced 
by his attachment to mathematical and philosophical re* 
searches ; the publication of his Essays on these subjects 
commencing with the Dee dolus Hyperboreus in 1716. 
His extensive acquirements at this period may be inferred 
from the trust reposed in him by his renowned Sovereign, 
Charles XII, who appointed him Assessor Extraordinary 
of his Board of Mines, and employed him, in association 
with the celebrated Polhammar,-— " the Archimedes of 

* Seethe 'Descriptio Itinerum Meorum/ in the second part,— 
originally written in Swedish,— of the Itinerariuxz. 
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Sweden," — in numerous works which demanded the ex- 
ercise of practical skill, and a habit of close application 
to business.* This appointment dates about the end of 
the year 1716, and the Dcedalus continued to be pub- 
lished in 1717, and 1718. In the latter year, also, he 
furnished additional proof of his industry and talents, by 
publishing an Introduction to Algebra, under the title of 
RegeUKonsten ; also, A method of finding the Longitude 
of places hy Lunar Observations : and again in 1719, by 
the issue of* Proposal for fixing the value of the Coin and 
determining the Measures of Sweden so as to suppress 
fractions and facilitate calculations. f To which may be 
added, a Tract On Docks, Sluices, and Salt-works ; a 
Treatise On the Motion and Position of the Earth and 
Planets ; and another On the height of the Tides, and 
the greater flux and reflux of the sea in former ages, 
with proofs furnished by appearances in Sweden, 

With the design of uniting his engineers by closer 
ties, the king had recommended Polhammar, or Polheim 
as he was afterwards called, to give his daughter in 
marriage to Swedberg, who, living in Polheim's house, 

* For example : " He contrived to transport over valleys, and 
mountains, by the help of machines of his own invention, two 
galleys, five large boats, and a sloop, from Stromstadt to Iderfjol 
[about fourteen English miles]. By this operation, the king 
found himself in a situation to carry on his plans ; for under the 
cover of these galleys and boats, he transported on pontoons his 
heavy artillery, which it would have been impossible to have con- 
veyed by land, under the very walls of Frederickshall," — 
Sandel's Eulogiunu 

f Swedenborg was commanded by his sovereign to draw up 
an octonary computus, which he completed in a few days, with 
its application to the received divisions of coins, measures and 
weights, a disquisition on cubes and squares, and a new and 
easy way of extracting roots, all illustrated with examples. It 
may here be mentioned, that the honor of introducing the Dif- 
ferential Calculus into Sweden, belongs to him. 
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had conceived an ardent affection for her. Emerentia 
Polheira, however, "was not more than thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, and as she was not disposed to accept 
of Swedenborg's overtures, she did not by any persuasion 
allow herself to be betrothed. But as her father loved 
Swedberg very much, he gave him, in writing, an agree- 
ment that at some future day she should be his, in the 
hope that, with increasing years, she would be more 
favorably disposed ; this agreement his daughter, from 
filial obedience, was obliged to sign. She was, however, 
after signing it, daily so much depressed in mind, that 
her brother, Gabriel Polheim, the Chamberlain, seized 
with compassion, took the agreement secretly from 
Swedberg, who, in his affection, had no other consolation 
than to read it over every day, on which account he soon 
discovered his loss. His unhappy state of mind was so 
visible, that Polheim, the father, constrained him to tell 
the cause of his unhappiness, upon which he entreated 
the father to procure again, through his paternal influ- 
ence, the lost agreement. But as Swedberg, himself at 
leugth saw how much grief he caused the object of his 
affections, he freely relinquished his claims, and took his 
departure from the house, with a determination that he 
would no more think of the ladies, nor endeavor to enter 
into the marriage covenant." This anecdote was com- 
municated to Dr. Tafel, in May, 1841, by Dr. Knos, 
and has since appeared amongst the various documents 
published in this country and America relative to Swe- 
denborg. Connected with the nature of his studies, 
which demanded the quiet of a single life, it sufficiently 
accounts for his celibacy. 

About this time Swedenborg contributed occasional 
papers to the Acta Liter aria Suecice, and in the spring 
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of 1721 undertook another journey, with an especial 
view to professional objects, which led him, therefore, to 
the mines and smelting works of Saxony and the Hartz 
Mountains. The reigning Duke of Brunswick not only 
gave him full permission to travel in his dominions on 
this occasion ; hut on his departure, he testified his re- 
gard for the young savant by presenting him with his 
medallion in gold, and with another in silver ; together 
with a silver goblet, and other princely tokens. Besides 
accomplishing the principal object of this journey, — 
though it lasted only fifteen months — Swedenborg pub- 
lished several important Works at Leipzic and Amster- 
dam, some of which have been recently translated 
into English. Among these may be mentioned, A geomet- 
rical Explanation oj Chemistry and Physics — Treatises 
on Iron and Fire, and Miscellaneous Observations, on 
subjects connected with the physical sciences, especially 
on minerals and the strata of mountains. At this period 
" Chemistry was in a state of transition, from the vague 
though patient and laborious researches of the alche- 
mysts, towards the commencement of the views of the 
modern school. The science possessed no uniform and 
definite nomenclature, nor indeed was this possible, as 
no comprehensive theory had yet arisen ; the doctrines 
of the alchemysts, though in many respects mistrusted 
were not yet entirely overthrown, and their opinions on 
the nature of bodies were considered to contain a large 
portion of truth, concealed in the mystery of their abs- 
truse and frequently unintelligible phraseology. The 
doctrine of the four elements, as derived from the an- 
cients, held * divided empire* with that of the three prin- 
ciples of the alchemysts ; and although signs of decay 
were evident in these prevailing theories, by the general 
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confusion of ideas as to the manner and proportions in 
which they were combined, accurate experiments were 
still wanting to throw light on the subject."* At this 
juncture, and with a clear perception of the desiderata to 
be supplied, f Swedenborg issued his Predromus, or Fore- 
runner of a new chemical philosophy, which he partly 
founded on the ideas of the ancients concerning ultimate 
atoms. One distinguishing characteristic of his system, 
is the ingenious explanation which it affords of the origin 
of saline particles, — constituting the first inert matter, — 
in the depths of the primeval ocean, where they are pre- 
sumed to have been moulded in certain interstitial spaces, 
vacated by the ethereal element, between the bullular 
particles of water. As the theory treats every substance 
in the domain of physics and chemistry as subject to a 
peculiar mechanism, it refers all variety to difference of 
position, figure, weight, and motion. This extraordi- 
nary attempt to bring invisible things to light has been 
thoroughly justified by the success which has attended 
Daltoris hypothesis in an age better prepared for its 
application ; and by the equally remarkable fact that the 
definitions given of salts, acids, and alkalies, have grad- 
ually approximated very near indeed to those which re- 
sult from Swedenborg' s hypothesis. We say nothing 
here of a latent connexion between the principle on which 
it is founded and some of the results obtained by Berze- 
lius, * whose fame, as a chemist, is as wide as the civil- 
ized world.' 

One of his discoveries at this period was that of the 

* C. £. Strutt : Introduction to his Translation of Sweden- 
borg' 8 Prodromus Principiorum Rerum Natural ium, etc. 

f See Preface to the Treatise on Iron. Principle, vol ii, 
p. 372. 
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gradual subsidence of the Baltic Sea, which, with his 
geological observations in the field, led him to conclude 
that deep waters once covered the inhabited ground; and 
that the unevenness of the land was owing to the accu- 
mulation of mud, sand, shells, and stones, at the bottom 
of the ocean. He also explained the translation of the 
huge boulders which are dropped here and there over the 
plains, by alleging the powerful action of the waves — a 
point in which his mathematical skill has been confirmed 
by modern science ; in numerous instances, he may be 
said to have anticipated the enlightened speculations of 
modern geologists ; but it would be inconsistent with our 
limits to dwell upon particulars of this nature. We will 
only add that the celebrated Dumas ascribes to Sweden- 
borg the origin of the modern science of Chrystallo- 
graphy : ' It is to him,' he says, ' we are indebted for 
the first idea of making cubes, tetrahedrons, pyramids, 
and the different chrystalline forms, by grouping the 
spheres : an idea which has since been renewed by seve- 
ral distinguished men, Wollaston in particular.' 

In the course of 1722, after his return from Germany, 
Swedenborg published anonymously, at Stockholm, a 
work in Swedish On the Depreciation and Rise of the 
Swedish Currency, which was reprinted, with additions, 
at Upsalain 1771** From this period to 1733, he seems 
to have divided his time and his occupations between the 
business of the Royal Board of Mines and his studies, — 
the latter being chiefly directed to the preparation of a great 

* In this connexion it may be mentioned, that lie was de- 
cidedly opposed to a paper currency, unless it represented a 
metallic value of equal amount, remarking, in his memorial from 
which we derive a knowledge of this fact, that an empire which 
could subsist with only a representative currency, would be 
without its parallel in the world. 
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work entitled Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, the con- 
tents of which are noticed below. During^ the same in- 
terval, (in 1 724), he received an invitation to accept the 
Professorship of pure Mathematics at the University of 
Upsala, which, however, he declined. In 1729 he he- 
came a memher of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm. It may here be added that he had been one 
of the most efficient members of the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Upsala ever since its establishment, for he 
corresponded with it while abroad, and an indefatigable 
curiosity, directed to important subjects, is conspicuous 
in all his letters.* In the month of May, 1733, he un- 
dertook a third journey for the purpose of publishing the 
work mentioned above, in the course of which he correc- 
ted his manuscript, so far as it had been prepared, for 
the press, and filled up his time, in visiting the mines of 
Austria and Hungary, to supply the necessary materials 
for its completion. Arriving at Leipzic in September, he 
sent the work to press in the beginning of the following 
month, and in the course of 1734, the whole was pub- 
lished in three handsome folio volumes, enriched with 
plates. 

The expense of this achievement was borne by the 
Duke of Brunswick, at whose Court Swedenborg was again 
entertained with distinguished marks of favor. Its prac- 
tical value has since been extensively recognised. The 

* See a Dissertation on the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Upsala, cited by the Rev. N. Collins. M Everywhere," it adds, 
" he became acquainted with Mathematicians and Astronomers, 
as Flamstead, Delahire, Varignon, etc. . . . No sooner was he 
informed of some useful discovery, than he was solicitous to 
render it beneficial to Sweden, by purchase, or sending home 
models. When a good book was published, he not only gave 
immediate notice of it, but contrived to procure it for the Library 
of the University." 
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authors of the Description des Arts et Metiers transla- 
ted a portion and inserted it in their collection, which 
was published at Paris, 1762, and Dr. Cromwell Morti- 
mer, the then Secretary of our Royal Society, alluded to 
it in the translation of Cramer's Elements of the Art of 
Assaying Metals, as 'a magnificent and laborious work/ 
The author, however, by no means courted the favor of 
those more immediately interested in the practice of Me* 
tallurgy, but rather addressed himself to the public at 
large. There are persons, he remarked, who love to 
hold their knowledge for themselves alone, and to be the 
reputed possessors and guardians of secrets, " People 
of this kind grudge the public everything ; and if any 
discovery by which art and soience will be benefitted* 
comes to light, they regard it askanee with scowling vis- 
ages, and probably denounce the discoverer as a babbler 
who lets out mysteries, I know it is impossible/' he 
continues, "for me to gain the good-will of this class. 
The truth is that they think themselves impoverished 
whenever the knowledge they have becomes the know-t 
ledge of the many. But ah t these envious spirits, — > 
how far removed are they from the temple of learning [ 
how abhorred by its patron Muses ! How little can they 
minister at the altars and in the sacristies of Apollo } 
How low and drooping their aspirations, and how un-< 
generous their air ! For surely no man has a right to 
hold his knowledge for himself alone, but rather for 
others, and for the whole learned world, I grant in- 
deed that such characters perhaps possess secrets of 
some importance which they have got for a small price 
from those who make all knowledge an article of sale, 
and whose venal information a few coins will purchase. 
But why then should auch secrets be grudged to the 
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public ? why withheld from this enlightened age ? What- 
ever is worthy to be known, should by all means be 
brought to the great and general market of the world. 
The rights of civilized man convince us of this : the na- 
tural function of the individual, equally with the laws of 
the republic of letters, attests and enforces it. In short, 
unless we all contribute to the best of our power to 
make the arts and sciences flourish more and more, in 
order that eventually they may arrive at that goal, which 
has been the desire of all former ages, — unless we do 
this, we can neither grow happier nor wiser with time."* 
Thus Emanuel Swedenborg took the lead at the com- 
mencement of the last century in the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and may fairly be claimed by the people 
as one of their first champions and benefactors. 

But this work possesses an interest far exceeding its 
value in Metallurgy, as a philosophical explanation of 
the phenomena of the elementary world : a subject which 
occupies the whole of the first volume in the original 
and makes two Octavos in English, having been recently 
translated and published under the title of " Principia," 
or* " First Principles of Natural Things." Its pervading 
idea is the recognition of external objects as the product 
of internal powers, and this not as to form only, but as 
to their matter and subsistence. In other words, it oc- 
cupies high ground in explaining the generation of the 
elements, and ultimately of solid matter, from the occult 
forces playing within nature, as well as in its attempted 
explanation of those forces themselves, — their origin, and 
their procedure till they become materialised ; the great end 
which its Author already had in view carrying him beyond 

* Preface to the Treatise on Iron, in Swedenborg' s Mineral 
Kingdoxn. English edition of the Principia, voL ii, p. 371-2. 
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mere appearances in one of the most material branches of 
physiology. Two things are virtually assumed in all it? 
deductions, namely, the absolute reality of the Infinite and 
the existence of finite entities ; it has a good foundation, 
therefore, in common sense, and has necessarily a reli- 
gious tendency, — sufficient reasons for its appearance in 
the Index Expurgatorius of Rome, in 1739. Descend- 
ing from "The First Natural Point," — a term by which 
pure motion is designated, Swedenborg defines the phe- 
nomena of heat, light, magnetism, and the elementary 
substances themselves, as so many graduated manifes- 
tations of Infinite Activity. In the course of his demon- 
strations he anticipated many discoveries which are con- 
sidered of more recent date, and amongst others the 
identity of electricity and lightning, and the stellar con- 
stitution of the Milky Way, together with a complete 
theory of tellurian magnetism. In respect to the latter, 
" The theory of Swedenborg* incontestably proves the 
existence of the magnetic element ; it establishes, that 
the particles of this element being spherical, the tendency 
of their motion is either spiral, or vortical, or circular ; 
that as each of these motions requires a centre, whenever 
the particles meet with a body, which, by the regularity 
of the pores, and the configuration and position of its 
parts, is adapted to their motion, they avail themselves 
of it, and form around it a magnetical vortex ; that if 
this body possesses an activity [that is, an active sphere] 
of its own, if its parts are flexible, and if its motions are 
similar to that of the particles, it will be so much the 
more disposed to admit them. . . . Whence it follows 

* Remarks addressed to the French Commission, appointed, 
for the examination of Animal Magnetism, by the Marquis de 
Thorn*. 
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that the magnetism of bodies depends not on their sub- 
stance but their form." Some of the results of this 
theory are confirmed by the brilliant discoveries of 
Faraday, and it is probably destined to take its place, 
along with Swedenborg's general doctrine of spheres, or 
exhalations, as the only hypothesis capable of explaining 
the phenomena and correlation of forces. 

Various hypotheses intended to explain the phenomena 
of planetary motion had been constructed, from time to 
time, on the general principle that the planets were 
carried round the sun by its supposed ambient ether, or 
vortex. The most remarkable of these theories were 
those of Kepler, Descartes, and Leibnitz, who not only 
preceded Swedenborg, but were already thrown into the 
shade by the successes of Newton, — who made his cal- 
culations on the presumption that the planets moved in 
a vacuum, — before our philosopher published his " Prin- 
dpia." Far from dismayed by these circumstances, 
Swedenborg boldly attempted to reconcile the laws of 
gravity with the existence of a vortex, and, though it 
still remains for the highest authorities to pass judgment 
on this attempt, it is sufficient evidence of his great 
genius that ihe circumstances affecting the periodicity of 
the comets of Encke and Beila, have left Astronomers no 
alternative but an accomodation of this nature. Every 
one may perceive how irrational it would be to suppose 
an immense void between the soul and the body. On 
the same principle, it is equally contrary to reason to 
imagine its interposition between the sun as the moving 
power, and the earth. One of its first consequences is 
inconsistent with all analogy ; plants and animals invari- 
ably grow from a central point, and tracks of sensation 
or vital energy are always laid between that centre and 
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its remotest appurtenances ; this is the one unvarying 
plan on which all unities are constructed. To look at 
the Universe as a whole, it is perfectly consistent with 
this analogy to regard a planet as one mighty limb ; or, 
more humbly, as a single leaf on the tree of universal 
life ; and then how unreasonable it becomes to suppose 
that it was ever endowed with the separate and independ- 
ent forces ascribed to it by the Newtonian hypothesis ! 
It would be as easy to imagine that the leaf was created 
by itself, and hung upon the tree, or that all the parts of 
the body were separately produced, and their independ- 
ent functions subsequently formed into a system. Swe- 
denborg, therefore, has wisely endeavored to reconcile 
the demonstrations of Newton with the ancient hypothe- 
sis of a solar vortex, and to show how the planets, and 
planetary motion, are derived from the Sun. In this at- 
tempt he takes precedence of La Place, the presumed origr 
inator of the Nebular Hypothesis, by no less than thirty 
years. The latter, introducing his own theory, assigned 
to Buffbn the honor of being the first, since the dis- 
covery of the true system of the world, to investigate the 
origin of the planets and their satellites ; but the truth 
is, Buffbn was ten years later than Swedenborg, and had 
acquainted himself with his hypothesis.* 

During the journey which had been undertaken by 
the Author to facilitate the publication of the above 
Work, he lost no opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of distinguished mer, and of examining the contents of 
the public Libraries and Museums in the several places 
he visited. In his Itinerarium, — an interesting memo- 
rial of his travels recently published from his Manuscript 

* The reader may consult the proofs in the Translator's In- 
troduction to the Principia. 
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Remains, — we find traces of a few of the historical and 
philosophical works which he perused away from home ; 
and evidence, amongst other things, of a growing taste 
for anatomical and physiological researches. It is obvi- 
ous that he was now effecting a passage, perhaps insens- 
ibly, but certainly with laborious and cautious steps, from 
the elementary world towards the well springs of life 
and motion. We possess a fair transcript of his mind 
at this period in his Philosophical Argument on the 
Infinite, and the Final Cause of Creation ; and on the 
Mechanism of the Intercourse between the soul and the 
body, — the title of a Work published in the same year as 
the Principia ; and in which the peculiar doctrines of 
the latter, are applied by our philosopher to demonstrate 
, the existence of a Supreme Being and the Immortality 
of the Soul. In this work he endeavored to establish 
that the soul is substantially, and in the most eminent 
sense of the term, a body, but on hypotheses which the 
reader must be cautious of accepting as identical with 
those upon which the same truth is based in his Theo- 
logical Works. The Author, in fact, professes to join 
issue with mere materialism on its own ground, by ad- 
mitting all it urges on the score of organization ; and 
even agrees to designate the means of intercourse be- 
tween the soul and the body, a mechanism. Having 
established, in this way, a certain consensus between the 
principles of faith and skepticism, he then virtually rests 
his case on the fundamental tenets of the Principia, which 
are alone admitted in evidence of what mechanism and 
matter itself really consist. To form a right conception 
of this psychological Work, therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary to master the Author's preconceived philosophy 
of the elements ; its theory of the soul and body coin- 
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ciding with that of the Cosmos and elementary world. 
Altogether, it may be viewed as a remarkable instance 
of Swedenborg's anxiety to display the subjects of great- 
est moment to man on a level with human understand- 
ing ; and as a protest on his part, for that time, against 
the occult principles of the Metaphysicians. Locke had 
proved that our idea of substance in general is only a 
supposition of a somewhat supporting certain qualities ; 
and the cogency of his arguments had given a new im- 
petus to skeptical minds. Swedenborg, on the other 
hand, aimed to establish that certain qualities are pre- 
dicate of substance itself; the administration of his ar- 
gument, therefore, like a black draught given in some 
mortal crisis, either kills or cures. It either satisfies 
the materialist that spiritual entities are real and sub- 
stantial, by virtue of having form and mechanism ; or, 
failing of this, that there are no such entities, because 
everything has form and mechanism. Like Janus Bifrons, 
it may be considered as looking two ways at the same time. 
It may be compsred, also, to an oars'man who looks in 
one direction while he skilfully rows in another. 

The publication of the Principia, and the Argument on 
the Infinite, gained a wide celebrity for the Author. In 
December, 1734, the Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burgh, appointed him one of their corresponding mem- 
bers ; and many learned men, according to M. Sandel, 
amongst whom was Christian Wolff, were eager to estab- 
lish with him a literary correspondence. He now began 
to conceive the project of his great physiological works, 
and in 1736, obtained leave of absence from the king, in 
order to put his plans into execution. These involved a 
journey of three or four years' duration, which he com- 
menced by crossing to Holland, — pursuing, en route, his 
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metaphysical studies. At Rotterdam he pauses awhile 
in admiration of its Republican Institutions, in which he 
discovers the surest guarantee of civil and religious 
liberty, and a form of government better pleasing in the 
sight of God than that of absolute empire. " In a Re- 
public," he says, " no undue veneration and homage is 
paid to any man, but the highest and the lowest deems 
himself equal to a king or an emperor. . . . Tbe only 
being whom they venerate is God. And when He alone 
is worshipped, and men are not adored in his place, it is 
ever most acceptable to Him. . . . They do not lower 
their elevation of soul under the influence of shame or 
fear, but always preserve a firm and sound mind in a 
6ound body, and with a free spirit, and an erect air, 
commit themselves and their concerns to God, who alone 
claims to govern all things." Far otherwise, he contin- 
ues, is the case under absolute governments, " where men 
are trained to simulation and dissimulation ; where they 
learn to have one thing shut up in the breast, and 
another ready on the tongue ; and where the minds of 
men, by long custom, become so inured to what is fic- 
titious and counterfeit, that even in Divine worship they 
come to say one thing and think another, and so to palm 
off upon God their adulation and falsity." These were 
glorious words to come from the pen of a man whom the 
people have been taught by sectarian interests to des- 
pise! The ardent love of freedom which breathes in 
every syllable was the result of no evanescent impression 
either. Years afterwards, the same sentiments reappear 
in his memorials to the Diet of Sweden. " Evil," he 
remarks, and this to the assembled nobles of his country, 
" is rooted, and lies dormant in the nature of the sover- 
eign, in common with all mankind, and accordingly 
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breaks forth, through want of an opposition, upon the 
first opportunity that offers." And what opposition, 
he'asks,'in anticipation of an absolute and Catholic mon- 
archy, " What opposition would there be, what means of 
self protection, especially if the army were at the disposal 
of the monarch ? What could bishops and priests, to* 
gether with the peasantry, do against force, against the 
determination of the sovereign and the crafty cunning of 
the Jesuits ? Would not all heavenly light he dissipated ; 
would not a night of barbarian darkness overwhelm the 
land ; and if they would not be martyrs, must not the 
people bow down the neck to Satan, and become wor- 
shippers of images, and idolaters ? .... I see no dif- 
ference," he adds, " between a king of Sweden, who 
possesses absolute power, and an idol ; for all turn them- 
selves, heart and soul, in the same way to the one as to 
the other, obey his will, and worship what passes from 
his mouth." These are words which convince us that 
Swedenborg was the friend of the human race, and the 
fearless champion of the highest order of liberty : a 
second Plato in his humanity, — as he was at length to 
be esteemed in his deep intuitions of the true and 
beautiful. 

Journeying towards Brussels, he appears to have felt 
the religious destitution of the times ; he had more than 
one opportunity of being affected by monastic piety, had 
it existed in a measure at all adequate to the Pharisaical 
pretensions which it put forth ; but this was far from the 
case. In particular, Swedenborg could not help observing 
how fat and lazy the Franciscans were, giving nothing to 
the poor but the largess of the priest in the fable, — fine 
words and blessings ; while they rapaciously helped them- 
selves to the good things of this life. If this was con- 
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spicuous in the individuals and smaller bodies, and was 

calculated to bring religion itself into contempt, what 

shall we say of the monstrous sham and demoralising 

influence of the system in the neighboring kingdom of 

Prance, where, at that time there were no fewer than 

14,777 Convents, and from 300,000 to 400,000 Reli- 

gieux, who possessed 9000 palaces and houses. It 

would be an obvious injustice to charge the whole of this 

body with the demerits of the Franciscans in Belgium, 

but the dreadful corruption exposed by the Revolution 

half a century later is ample evidence, to say the least, 

of its deplorable inefficiency ; and in this remark must be 

included the whole religious Institution, from its 18 

archbishops, to its 28,000 priests and chaplains. Swe- 

denborg contemplating this vast machinery in 1738, was 

insensibly preparing himself to comprehend the spiritual 

state of Christendom in 1745 and subsequent years. 

In September he reached Paris, whe*re he stayed about 

a year and a half. Here he appears to have labored' 

at his work, The Economy of the Animal Kingdom; 

but he redeemed sufficient time from his studies to enjoy 

the society, and some of the moderate pleasures of the 

French Capital. When it is remembered that we are 

speaking of one whose deep thoughts live in the hearts 

of thousands, — whose life marks an epoch, and whose 

character was expressly formed, under Providence, to 

qualify him for a mission parallel to those of Moses and 

John the Baptist,* — no circumstance, however trivial, can 

* To prevent any misunderstanding here, it may be well to 
observe that the comparison does not extend to the written docu- 
ments left by Moses, nor to the record of John's mission as con- 
stituting part of the Gospel. Moses, John the Baptist, and 
Emanuel Swedenborg, were each the fore-runners and messen- 
gers of a new dispensation { but Swedenborg's writings form 
no part of the Word of God. 

■B 
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be regarded as unimportant. To know that Swedenborg 
visited everything which usually attracts a stranger in a 
great city, to be able to follow him to the Catholic 
Churches and Monasteries, to the Hotels, Palaces, Pub- 
lic Gardens, and even to the Theatres of Paris, is to be. 
satisfied that he was an experienced observer of human 
life, — that he was not a secluded visionary, moralising 
upon things of which he had no real knowledge ; but 
was qualified to speak ex auditis et visis,— -from things 
heard and seen in this world as well as the other. We 
are particular in noticing this circumstance, because it 
has been objected that Swedenborg was wanting in that 
eminent sanctity which should distinguish an apostolic 
mind ; an objection which has been made by those who 
admit, at the same time, the probity and innocence of 
his character from the beginning to the end of his life. 
As the objection implies that the ( gifts of the spirit* can 
only be imparted to those who profess an ascetic con- 
tempt for society and its duties, it really pays involun- 
tary tribute to Swedenborg's honesty, and recommends 
his case on the grounds of common sense and intelli- 
gence. Jesus Himself said, "I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil ; " and surely it is 
sufficient when the whole life of his professing servant 
answers to the purport of this prayer ! If an ascetic 
discipline was a necessary element of godliness in remote 
ages, is not a social discipline its essential now ? May 
not God be with us, and sanctify us even while perform- 
ing our duty as citizens, or enjoying the innocent recre- 
ations which have been provided of His own bounty ? 

Leaving Paris in March, 1738, Swedenborg directed his 
steps towards Italy, and crossed the Alps. Turin, Venice, 
"Verona, Mantua, Ferrara, Florence, and Pisa, were 
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among the cities he now honored with a visit, and he at 
length entered Rome on the evening of September the 
25th. This visit should be a memorable one, for it 
brought the Church of the past and the future,— the 
living and the dead, — into a singular communion with 
each other. Borne, for the past, in the still atmosphere, 
and fading light of Autumn, with all its trophies of pagan 
art ; with its hoary traditions : and Swedenborg, the pre- 
destined Seer of the last ages, whose eye was just kindling 
with the light of inspiration. We should lose all faith 
in the instinctive prescience of the human spirit when 
great events are at hand, if we might not believe that a 
presentiment of something in the shadowy distance, con- 
necting his future with the strange mystery of the city 
did not cross for a moment the mind of Swedenborg, 
when he entered the once holy and revered metropolis 
of the Faith,— 

" The mighty vision which the prophets saw, 
And trembled. " 

Such an impression, however, could only have affected 
him for the time being, with a touch of melancholy. 
Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras, once said,' ' I know not 
how nature has created me, but I cannot hate a person 
because he does not agree with me in opinion ; ' and 
Swedenborg, ardently as he loved progress and lib- 
erty, could never hate Rome for its dissent on these 
topics. It was no more possible for one so deeply im- 
bued with a passion for the beautiful, and a love of 
antiquity, to detect a pestilence in the air of Italy, and 
crime in its regal sumptuousness, as Luther had done, 
than to have followed the earlier example of the Re- 
former, and fallen on his knees in adoration of its sanc- 
tity. And yet he stood, like the poor monk, between two 

b2 
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epochs ; the first, of eternal interest and significance, gra- 
dually passing away with the material grandeur which 
had been sacred to its behests ; the second, as gradually 
revealing itself in his own experience, and preparing to 
consecrate a new order of material forms to its service. 
At this period, it is true, Swedenborg had no immediate 
consciousness of spiritual things, and perhaps no one 
had less personal feeling, or troubled his head less, to 
use a common but expressive phrase, about points of 
faith. It is even a question whether he had divined 
the sublime parable of universal history, and its reflection 
from a thousand points of the Gospel Dispensation. To 
his own and all human perception, he was as yet but one 
of the favored sons of Minerva, whose highest ambition 
was to perfect a philosophy of the soul. In short, it 
was inwardly, and deeper than his own, consciousness, 
that Go* was maturing him to evangelize the Church. 
And he who would thoroughly comprehend Swedenborg 
at this moment, must begin by understanding how ne- 
cessary it was, ere the New Age could be announced, to 
Christianize science and philosophy, at least in the mind 
of one man. 

Swedenborg, like Luther, entered Rome by the Porta 
del Popolo, — a ' reminiscence hardly worth mentioning 
but for something else which it suggests* The Saxon 
monk lived to be the means of giving the Bible to the 
people, — Swedenborg, to give them its Explanation. 
Both alike opened a gate, — a real porta del popolo,— *for 
the democracy of Christendom, in the hitherto impene- 
trable walls with which the priests had surrounded the 
Church. 

While at Borne, Swedenborg, is believed to have pub- 
lished a work On the Nervous Fibre and its Fluid; and 
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in some other part of Italy, a treatise On Intermittent 
Fever.* It is curious, however, that we find no refer- 
ence to religious, social, or political matters, in his pri- 
vate Itinerarium during his stay of five months in the 
" eternal city." In Holland and France he commented 
freely on these subjects ; in the States of the Church he 
had no eye for anything but art and antiquity. It is 
even doubtful whether he carried his manuscript of the 
CEconomia Regni Animalis, farther than Venice ; as he 
certainly finished a work there after a stay of about fif- 
teen weeks, during which he must have worked hard, 
his Itinerarium for the time being nearly a blank. It 
is, perhaps, not without its significance that the prohi- 
bition of the Prineipia, to which we have before alluded, 
was published by the Pope in April 1739, and that Swe- 
denborg left Borne on the 15th February. Thus, that 
the Principia after being no less than five years before 
the public, fell under ecclesiastical censure at the instant 
when the Author himself was within its jurisdiction. On 
leaving Borne he pursued a somewhat different route to 
the Alps, than the one by which he had arrived, proceed- 
ing in a galley to Genoa, with a notice of which his 
Itinerarium concludes. Here he saw the Doge, clad in 
crimson, with the nobles of his court, — who were 800 in 
number, — clothed in black, and with the ignoble char- 
acteristic of ( fiat noses and features ! ' It is plain that 
our Author was now recovering his wonted freedom of 
speech ; and we can only regret that we are unable to 
follow him any further in his travels. 

* The former, entitled Dissertationes dua de Fibrd et tucco 
Nervoso, is mentioned by the Precursor, (a periodical lately pub- 
lished at Cincinatti,) as having appeared at Rome in 1740; but 
Swedenborg, having left that city in the spring of the preceding 
year, could not have issued it himself under that date. A copy 
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The immediate result of this journey and his prelimi- 
nary studies, was the Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
published at Amsterdam, in 1740, 1741. The object of 
the Author was to arrive at a knowledge of the soul 
by combined experience and analysis ; and with the aid 
of certain new doctrines, which subsequently proved to 
be fruitful beyond all precedent. On a slight consider- 
ation of the subject,* Swedenborg had imagined that all 
our knowledge of the human soul was to be acquired 
either by a bare reasoning philosophy, or by anatomical 
science ; having, indeed, favored the world with an at- 
tempt of the former kind in 1734, as we have already 
seen. Far from satisfied, however, with what he knew 
to be a very inadequate explanation of the subject, his 
mind knew no rest, until he awoke as from a deep sleep, 
with the first faint light of bis physiological discoveries 
illuminating the objects around him.*j- He bow began to 
perceive that there was an order in nature by the laws of 
which every apparent unity or object ought to be re- 
garded as the concrete expression of an inward or latent 
unity ; sa that if a given form were to be analysed, the 
true philosopher would not lend himself to the mere 
abstraction of its several qualities, m order to consider 
each one by itself as a prec&cate of that form ; but, ob- 
serving the use of the whale, together with everything- 
pertaining to its state, motion, etc., would endeavor to 
abstract the laws apparent in its peculiar phenomena by 
reducing them to their simplest modes or terms ; and* 
then, by considering these simple terms, or radical func- 
tions in their assemblage, would seek to comprehend 

of the work has been vainly sought for, though its recovery is 
very desirable. 

* See his own remarks in the Introduction to* c. iii, n* 2.08. 

f E. A. K. art. 18. 
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them as forming a unity in their own degree, and thus 
in their own series, and order. It is difficult to state 
this philosophical doctrine with sufficient simplicity for 
the general reader ; but it may be rendered more easy of 
comprehension by an example. When the limbs are 
moved they display certain vital forces, acting according 
to the laws of geometry or mechanism ; and anatomy 
shows that all the movable parts are adapted with the 
nicest artistic skill to these motions. It is possible, 
however, to resolve the complex or particular motions of 
a limb into a more universal motion ; as well as the order, 
state, and use of all its parts into their universal or 
latent order, etc. Now the discovery of Swedenborg 
assumes that these results are not mere entia rationis, 
or figments of the mind, but have a real embodiment in 
the interior structure, so that the inner forms of every 
organ and part of the body, must necessarily resemble 
the latent functions obtained by the resolution of such as 
are common or apparent. By this process, an interior 
unity may be imagined with attributes which are con- 
vertible into those known as belonging to the outward 
unity, by the mere fact of composition ; and these two 
unities may be considered as two degrees of organization 
or life. 

In point of fact, however, there are not merely two 
degrees of organization in the animal kingdom, but 
several series of degrees ; the spirituous fluid, for example, 
being in the third degree above the blood, and consti- 
tuting an internal structure of which we could only form 
an idea, by twice resolving the forces of the blood, and 
ascertaining their correlative forms. To accomplish 
this profound analysis, Swedenborg proposed a mathe- 
matical philosophy of universals, which should enable 
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us " not only to signify higher ideas by letters proceed- 
ing in simple order, but also to reduce them to a certaiu 
philosophical calculus, in its form, and in some of its 
rules not unlike the analysis of Infinites." (Economy* 
211). At the same time he was far from contemplating 
the resolution of forms as au exclusively mental process. 
The anatomical and physiological dicoveries of Eusta- 
chius, Malpighi, Ruysch, Leeuwenhoek, Harvey, Mor- 
gagni, and others, had already laid the foundation for an 
experimental doctrine of this kind, and there was reason 
to believe that the microscopic discoveries of Leeuwen- 
hoek, in particular, might be available as positive evi- 
dence of the interior unity to which we have alluded, by 
presenting objectively, the very forms arrived at by 
rational analysis. In addition, likewise, to the assem- 
blage of facts collected by the anatomists of his own and 
preceding ages, Swedenborg experimented for himself ; 
though he subsequently abandoned this course, as un* 
suited to his genius, and by no means calculated to pro- 
mote his speedy arrival at the goal he was so anxious 

to reach.* 

As a further illustration of these remarks it may be 

sufficient to refer to Swedenborg* s doctrine of the blood 

* " I have found," he says, "that those who are furnished, 
nay, loaded with particular private experience, are apt to be 
carried away into untoward views and perverse notions of causes, 
more easily than those who derive their information not from 
private, but from general experience, — not from their own, but 
from the experience of others. For not only does the former 
class both study and favor the external senses more than the 
mind in the senses, and hastily judge of every thing that comes 
before them from their own partial information ; but they are 
smitten with the love of their own discoveries and imaginations, 
in which they contemplate their own image as a parent does in 
his offspring. Hence it is that they not unfrequently look down, 
with royal superciliousness upon all who pay no homage to their 
favorite theories which they themselves adore to distraction. 
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as ascertained by analysis or induction, and given at 
length in the work under consideration. All the sepa- 
rate elements of this doctrine had been extant, some for 
years, and some for ages, before Swedenb org's time. 
The fact_of a spirituous or nervous fluid, for example, 
had always been entertained in the orthodox creed of 
physiology ; its eminent subtilty, and active force being 
also, of necessity, recognised at the same time. Some 
mode of reciprocation or mutual exchange of offices in 
the Animal Economy, between this fluid and the red 
blood, had likewise been divined. To which may be 
added, the functions of the cortical glands first observed 
by Malpighi, under the microscope, who remarked that 
the animal spirit was carried from them into the medulla 
oblongata through little channels proceeding from every 
separate gland. The globule of red blood and its com- 
position of minute pellucid spherules, again, were sub- 
jects of recent observation ; and similar remarks apply 
to the volatile and fixed salts ; and also to the nature of 
, the serum. These things were subjects either of gene- 

ral or particular experience, but there were no philoso- 
phical doctrines which bound them all together into a 
perfect system ; and much less which proposed to make 
them the basis of a Rational Psychology. The materials 
were ready ; the edifice was to be built. 

In the following summary* it will be easy to discover 
the points where the application of Swedenborg's new 

But as Seneca observes : " He is born for a limited sphere, who 
thinks of the people of his own time ; . . . . others will come 
after him who can judge without offence and without favor.' " 
(Economy, 214), 

* In our description of Swedenborg's works we freely avail 
ourselves of his own language, whenever it appears most suitable 
to the purpose. 

»5 
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doctrine has fairly entitled him to the rank of a master 
builder in this branch of science. It must be admitted 
that the doctrine of degrees, which is the bond or cement 
of the whole, had been anticipated by Christian Wolff, 
and applied by him to the auras of the universe ; but the 
history of the " Principia " affords sufficient proof that 
Swedenborg's discovery of its important laws was an 
independent one. 

Commencing in the highest degree, we find that a 
certain fluid, transcending all others in purity, which is 
interiorly conceived in the cortical substance of the brain, 
the medulla oblongta, and medulla spinalis, and is thence 
emitted into all the medullary fibres or origins of the 
nerves, runs through the most diminutive and attenuate 
vessels, stamina and fib rules, and traverses and supplies 
with moisture every living point and corner of the body. 
The circulation of this fluid establishes a communication 
between the fibres and the vessels, by means of which it 
enters into the blood as its vital essence. Its principle 
stream, likewise, descending through appropriate chan- 
nels from the brain, is poured into the subclavian vein, 
and is there associated with the chyle of the Thoracic 
duct, and conveyed to the heart, where it concurs in the 
formation of the blood. 

In the second degree, proceeding genetically, certain 
aromal, ethereal, or exceedingly volatile substances, 
are associated with this pure fluid and constitute a mid- 
dle kind of blood. The third degree arises from the far- 
ther accession of various salts, oils, etc., affording the 
means by which the second or purer blood coalesces 
with the body, and is enabled to discharge the functions 
of the soul in the animal kingdom. The red globule 
is also surrounded by a serum, which is the atmosphere, 
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so to speak, in which the blood flows, and from which it 
derives its elements, namely, the spirits, oils, and salts 
of every kind already alluded to, which are perpetually 
conveyed to the serum through the medium of the chyle, 
and in water as a vehicle. Similar substances are also 
conveyed into the serum by means of the air in which 
they are fluent, and by the instrumentality of the lungs ; 
the open mouths or little lips of the veins sucking in 
the atmospherical salts which agree with them and which 
are drawn towards them by every inspiration. 

The blood, therefore, is the storehouse and seminary, 
the parent and nourisher, of all the parts of the body, 
solid, soft, and fluid, in its own kingdom ; for nothing 
can enter into the texture of the general system, except 
by passing through the sanguineous passages. It is ob- 
vious, also, that) all the contingents of animal life, are 
dependent on the constitution, determination, continuity, 
and quantity of the blood : and that in it we may rea- 
sonably look for the exciting causes which determine the 
quality aud variation of state attributable to the life of 
the body. 

From an attentive consideration of all the elements 
which enter into the composition of the blood, and espe- 
cially of the imponderable elements, the ether, etc., it is 
demonstrable that the spirituous fluid constitutes the 
essence of the life and activity proper to the blood ; and 
that w from this fluid, and by the medium of a copious 
volatile substance derived from the ether, there exists a 
pellucid or middle blood. Lastly, through the medium 
of various salts employed in tempering the intense ac- 
tivity of the spirituous fluid, in promoting the unity or 
consistence of the whole, in the local determination of 
form, and in various ministrations to animal life, there 
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emerges the red and heavy blood. Into these original 
principles the latter suffers itself to be divided according 
to degrees, during its progress through corresponding 
vessels, namely, those of a like order with itself, the 
capillary tubes, and the fibres. 

If therefore we would lay open the nature of the glo- 
bule, we must conceive that the spirituous fluid consti- 
tutes the first order or degree ; the pellucid blood, con- 
sisting of piano-oval spherules, the second order ; and 
the red blood, which thus enjoys, as it were, a triple 
maternity, the third. The latter is presumed to consist, 
for the most part, of six piano- oval spherules, (the blood 
of the second degree), fitted into so many hollow sides of 
a single particle of fixed salt, and hence arises the sphe- 
rical figure of the whole, as clearly discerned by Leu- 
wenhoek, and confirmed by the most recent observa- 
tions. Thus, given the external structure of the blood 
globule, we find it resolvable into what may be called its 
internal structure ; and Swedenborg has clearly demon- 
strated that the latter is the causal form or latent order 
of the former. It is equally remarkable that the fluxion 
itself indicated by the globule resolves into that indicated 
by the parts of the globule ; for, " the first principle of 
the spherical form is the perpetually spherical or cubico- 
spiral, in which substances, while in their state of ut- 
most activity, describe an ellipsis distinguished by its 
poles and greater and lesser circles, according to the ir- 
refragable laws of geometry ;" (Economy, 101.) This 
ellipsis is exactly represented by the piano-oval spherules 
observed by Leuwenhoek, and designated the middle, 
or purer blood, or blood of the second degree, by our 
Author. 

Passing from the nature and composition of the blood 
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itself to the circulation, we enter the science of Angiology, 
or the doctrine of the arteries and veins, which Sweden- 
borg has extended, — in view of his great unitary princi- 
ples, — so as to include the doctriue of the fibres, or 
Neurology, that of the glands, and of the muscles. The 
arteries and veins themselves are regarded as determina- 
tions or mechanisms of the blood ; and as the latter is of 
a threefold origin, degree, nature, composition, and name, 
so are the former. In other words, the vessels are al- 
ways accommodated to the fluid circulating in them* 
One simple membrane incloses and conveys the spirit- 
uous fluid ; a reticulated membrane which may be con- 
sidered as woven of the former answers in degree to the 
pellucid blood ; and a strong muscular tunic forms what 
is commonly understood by the blood vessel. In conformity 
with these various degrees of vessels, and of the fluid which 
they convey, the circulation itself, — though it forms one 
universal system or circle of life, from the spirituous 
fluid to the gross blood, — is subtriplicate, or divisible 
into three. The red blood, passing into the vessels of 
the second degree, separates the saline, urinous, or sul- 
phurous atoms at the place of ingress, and thus enters 
them in its pellucid state ; and the pellucid blood, enter- 
ing in its turn the nervous canals and vessels of the 
third degree, separates the ethereal elements, and enters 
them in its naked spirituous state. These separations 
being effected by glands and vesicles of several kinds, is 
the reason of these organs, — so little understood by 
physiologists even of the present day, — being compre- 
hended by Swedenborg in his general doctrine of the 
circulation. After reaching the fibres, the blood contin- 
ues its passage through them, returns into the vessels of 
the second and third orders, and becomes again com- 
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pounded by passing through degrees similar to those by 
which it had become divided. It is in this returning 
circulation that the genial .spirit of the nervous fibre in- 
fuses itself into the vessels, and constitutes itself the 
vital essence of the blood, in every point of the body, as 
observed at the commencement of this abstract. 

It would be extending our sketch to limits wholly in- 
compatible with its design, were we to describe, however 
briefly, the application of the Author's new doctrines to 
Miology, or the more purely mechanical part of the cir- 
culation. Enough has been said to convince the reader 
that Swedenborg alone has taken up this great discovery 
at the point where it was left by the illustrious Harvey, 
and harmonised it with the rest of the animal economy. 
It remains, however, to show in what measure the real- 
ization of the Author's great object, — the knowledge of 
the human soul, — was promoted by this course of phil- 
osophy. 

It was obvious to Swedenborg from the moment he had 
conceived the doctrine which we have contemplated in 
some of its results, that animal life, and animal 
functions were impossible without such degrees. If ex- 
terior structures and laws were not in correspondence 
with a certain interior economy, whence could the system 
derive its animation and instincts, but from external 
impulses ? And as a necessary consequence, what other 
laws could be admitted in explanation of its powers but 
those of hydraulics and mechanics ? The same, in fact, 
which are supposed to account for the flowing of the 
stream and the waving of the grass. And what philos- 
opher, short of the stark materialist, would presume to 
account in this way, even for the lowest forms of intelli- 
gence and feeling ? ' On the other hand, those who admit 
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the fact of an internal economy, and are willing to re- 
gard it as the immediate cause of the external, can have 
no means of realizing their own thoughts separate from 
the doctrine of degrees, either expressed or understood ; 
for the nearest cause is always a degree above the effect, 
and can never be ascertained to the satisfaction of In- 
ductive Philosophy except by the resolution of the latter, 
and that by a process fairly demonstrable to reason. 

Now such a resolution of the blood globule had led 
Swedenborg, both experimentally and reflectively, to its 
inner structure, or causal form, namely, the spherules of 
the pellucid blood ; but he was by no means willing to 
pause here in contemplation of the soul, except indeed 
to observe the method by which she proceeded to coa- 
lesce moTe closely with the body. The next step, there- 
fore, was to resolve the pellucid blood, and obtain its 
causal form. In this attempt, he was aware that direct 
experience would fail him, on account of the exceedingly 
volatile nature of the animal spirit, which, according to 
tradition, and all the reason of the case, was exactly 
what he sought. It was possible, however, to obtain a 
good deal of indirect evidence, chiefly from observations 
on the brain, and the formation of the chicken in the 
egg, and on the foetal stage of human existence ; hence 
a large portion of the Economy is devoted to an examin- 
ation of the phenomena presented by these subjects. 
On the reflective side of this problem, again, it was 
necessary to resolve the forces of the pellucid blood, 
and to accomplish this, we have already seen that our 
philosopher proposed to extend the limits of pure mathe- 
matics. We shall hereafter see that his continuous and 
profound thought on this problem was coincident with 
his earliest intimations from the world of spirits. 
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Thus, the deepest anatomical experience, and the most 
profound evolution it could undergo in the rational mind, 
ended in exposing this subtile fluid, just hovering on the 
borders of the unknown, yet just within the boundary of 
intuition. The question was whether this was the soul. 
" If we grant," Swedenborg observes, " that the soul, as 
ours, is to be sought in ourselves, anatomical experience 
presents this fluid, as the highest and most inward, to 
the mind of the anatomist ; and then hands it over to the 
philosopher to be discussed, and for him to settle whe- 
ther what he knows from his own axioms, and from the 
rules of analytic order, should be attributed to the soul, 
be predicable of this fluid. For the anatomist proceeds 
no farther than the above step, unless he at the same 
time assume the character of a philosopher. Something 
of this kind seems to be taken as the fixed boundary of 
their ideas by Aristotle and his followers ; the former of 
whom treated systematically of the parts of the soul, 
and the latter, of its physical influx. Wherefore, if the 
animal fluid and the soul agree in their predicates, no 
sound reason will reject the fluid as disagreeing ; if other- 
wise, no sound reason will embrace it." (Economy, 
224). Nothing can surpass this statement of his posi- 
tion, in honesty and clearness. It conceals nothing ; and 
it assumes nothing but what shall be granted as a fair 
deduction from experience and reason. But we have yet 
to see the conclasion to which it led him. 

The spirituous fluid, then, makes its appearance as the 
substantia prima, or first substance of the body ; but 
Swedenborg has a doctrine of Series which always ac- 
companies that of Degrees, and according to which the 
first in a given system, or number of phenomena, may 
be the last or any other denomination in another system. 
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In this manner, the spirituous fluid, which is regarded 
as the form of forms in the body, and as the formative 
substance, which draws the thread from the first living 
point, and continues it afterwards to the last point of 
life, is itself formed, or passive, when viewed in relation 
to the whole universe ; and consequently derives its being 
from a still higher substance. On this universal sub- 
stance, according to Sweden borg, the principles of natu- 
ral things are impressed by the Deity, and in it are in- 
volved the most perfect forces of nature ; hence, it may be 
regarded as coincident with what Aristotle denominates 
pure reason, or the entelecheia of substances, and with the 
Platonic heaven of ideal forms. The substantia prima, 
however, according to Swedenborg, does not itself live> 
and consequently, the spirituous fluid of the body, which 
is derived from it, cannot be said to live, much less to 
feel, perceive, and understand, or regard ends. "Life,'* ' 
he remarks, in treating of this subject, " corresponds as 
a principal cause to nature as an instrumental cause. 
For what is motion in nature is action in a living sub- 
ject ; what is modification in nature is sensation in a 
living subject ; what is effort in nature is will in a living 
subject ; what is light in nature is life in a living subject ; 
what is distinction of light in nature is intellect of life 
in a living subject; what is cause and effect in nature 
is end in a living subject, etc." (Economy, 235). 
Life and intelligence, therefore, are regarded as flowing 
into nature from their First Esse, or Infinite Source. 

Now, (following the Author), it is by the continual in- 
flux of this life and intelligence, that the Deity impresses 
the ideal forms or principles of natural things on the 
primordial fluid of the universe, and by a similar influx 
into the spirituous fluid that men acquire intelligence 
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and active power. " But," to quote Swedenborg's own 
words, " to know the manner in which this life and 
wisdom flow in, is infinitely above the sphere of the 
human mind : there is no analysis and no abstraction 
that can reach so high : for whatever is in God, and 
whatever law God acts by is God. The only represen- 
tation we can have of it, is in the way of comparison 
with light. For as the sun is the fountain of light and 
the distinctions thereof in its universe, so the Deity is 
the sun of life and of all wisdom. As the sun of the 
world flows in. one only manner, and without unition, 
into the subjects and objects of its universe, so also does 
the sun of life and of wisdom. As the sun of the world 
flows in by mediating auras, so the sun of life and of 
wisdom flows in by the mediation of his spirit. But as 
the sun of the world flows into subjects and objects ac- 
cording to the modified character of each, so also does 
the sun of life and of wisdom .... The one is physi- 
cal, the other is purely moral : and the one falls under 
the philosophy of the mind, while the other lies with- 
drawn among the sacred mysteries of Theology." 251. 
Thus two distinct principles are supposed to concur in 
forming the human soul, namely, the spirituous fluid, 
formed and determined by the substantia prima of the 
universe, and a continual influx of life and intelligence 
from God ; the one natural, the other spiritual. 

After establishing these principles, Swedenborg does 
not hesitate to call the spirituous fluid itself, or, strictly 
speaking, its operation, the soul, and to speak of it as 
having intelligence, and all the attributes, in fact, which 
constitute man ; although, before explaining its reception 
of an influx from God, — and, consequently, when describ- 
ing it as the organic substance or body of the soul, — 
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be had spoken of it as incapable of feeling and perception. 
The inference is that a man's real individuality, — his 
interior man, — consists in a state of conscious being 
occasioned by the influx of God's universal spirit into 
the subtile fluid which runs through the nervous chan- 
nels of the body, — and which has since been called, in 
the vocabulary of animal magnetism, the nerve* spirit. 
Beyond this spirit, or pneumatic vehicle as it was 
termed by the ancients, there is no identity or individu- 
ality provided for man in the Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom; and accordingly it becomes an important 
question whether the spirituous fluid is to be called mate- 
rial or immaterial. This question Swedenborg has an- 
swered for himself. 

" We have often said," he observes, " that in regard 
to substance the soul is a fluid, nay, a fluid most abso- 
lute ; produced by the aura of the universe ; enclosed in 
the fibres ; the matter by which, from which, and for 
which, the body exists ; the supereminent organ. We 
have also said that the influxion of its operations is to be 
examined according to the nexus of organic substances, 
and according to the form determined by the fibres : also 
that its nature, or operations collectively, regard this 
fluid as their subject ; and that these operations, in so 
far as they are natural, cannot be separated [from the 
fluid] except in thought ; so that nothing here occurs 
but appears to be fairly comprehended under the term 
matter. But, pray, what is matter ? If it be defined as 
extension endued with inertia, then the soul is not mate- 
rial ; for inertia, the source of gravity, enters the poste- 
rior sphere simply by composition, and by the addition 
of a number of things that through changes in the state 
of active entities have become inert and gravitating; 
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for instance, all the mere elements of the earth, as salts, 
minerals, etc. The first aura of the world is not matter 
in this sense ; for neither gravity nor levity can he pred- 
icated of it ; hut on the contrary, active force, the origin 
of gravity and levity in terrestrial bodies, which do not of 
themselves regard any common centre, unless there be an 
acting, causing, directing force. Hence neither gravity 
nor levity can be predicated of this fluid, made up as it 
is of this force or aura. When, according to the rules 
of the doctrine of order, I have shown what matter is, 
what form is, what extension is, and what a fluid is, we 
shall confess that the controversy is about the significa- 
tion of terms, or about the manner in which something 
that we are ignorant of, is to be denominated, — we shall 
confess that we are fighting with a shadow, without 
knowing what body it belongs to : however, this slight 
garment alone is prepared, before we have the measure, 
or have seen the form, of the body ; and in order to make 
it fit, we figure to ourselves an idea of the body, which 
idea may be immaterial. But tell me whether the ideas of 
the animus are material, or not ? Perhaps they are, in- 
asmuch as images, and even the very eyes, are material. 
But as it is the office of the soul to feel, to see, and to 
imagine, equally as to understand and to think ; yet the 
ideas of the latter faculties are called immaterial, because 
intellectual; perhaps because the substances that are 
their subjects are not comprehended by sense ; and still 
material ideas not only agree but communicate with im- 
material ; are they then any ideas at all before they par- 
take of the life of the soul ? Apart from this, are they 
not modifications ? If they are modifications, or analo- 
gous to modifications, then I do not understand in what 
way an immaterial modification is distinguished from a 
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material modification, unless by degrees, in that the im- 
material is higher, more universal, more perfect and 
more imperceptible. Is not every created thing in the 
World and nature a subject of extension ? and may not 
every thing, as extended, be called material ? In fact the 
first substance itself in this sense is the materia prima of 
all other substances, and every controversy, even our 
present one, is a matter of dispute. But let us trifle no 
longer. According to sound reason, whatever is sub- 
stantial and flows from a substantial in the created uni- 
verse of nature, is matter : therefore modification itself is 
matter, as it does not extend one iota beyond the limit of 
substances. (Part II., n. 293.) But as for the more 
noble essence or life of the soul, it is not raised to any 
that is more perfect, because it is one only essence ; but 
the soul is an organism formed by the spirituous fluid, 
in which respect greater and lesser exaltation may be 
predicated of it. This essence and life is not created, 
and therefore it is not proper to call it material ; so for 
the same reason we cannot call the soul material in re- 
spect to its reception of this life ; nor therefore the mind ; 
nor therefore the animus, nor the sight, the hearing, nor 
even the body itself so far as it lives. For all these 
live the life of their soul, and the soul lives the life of the 
spirit of God, who is not matter, but essence ; whose 
esse is life ; whose life is wisdom ; and whose wisdom 
consists in beholding and embracing the ends to be pro- 
moted by the determinations of matter and the forms of 
nature. Thus both materiality and immateriality are 
predicable of the soul ; and the materialist and im ma- 
terialist may each abide in his own opinion." — n. 311. 

This was the point, then, which Swedenborg reached by 
his first effort to obtain a knowledge of the soul analyt- 
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ically, or by rigid induction ; and every one must admit 
how advanced his perceptions were* and how admirably 
he preserved the idea of man's entire dependence upon 
the Infinite source of life and wisdom, though, as yet, 
he was far from the solution of the great problem with 
which he had set out. It is the innocence of his wisdom 
with which we are delighted even more than with the 
wisdom itself. The more cogent or logical his reasons, 
the more clearly we discern" God in them, and man's 
utter impotence, and nothingness ; the more glowing and 
ornate his style, the deeper is the reverence and awe 
which he breathes into it, so that self-intelligence is con- 
strained to hang its head, where it would otherwise glory 
in its gifts and apparent attributes. Granting Materialism 
the utmost demand it could sustain by any show of ar- 
gument, Swedenborg proves that, even so, its machinery 
is utterly helpless without the perpetual influx of the 
breath of God ; and here we may remark that the estab- 
lishment of this theological tenet was the first step to- 
wards the preparation of science for the Church. The 
genius of religion, therefore, only imitated, in her humble 
sphere, the descent and Incarnation of the Divine Being, 
when she came to the salvation of philosophy in its own 
frailties ; and it is praise enough for Swedenborg that 
he was her chosen and faithful apostle. 

In the old scholastic system of Matter and Form, the 
Deity was equally represented as the Sovereign Good, 
or vital energy, pervading all things ; and this is only 
another mode of expressing the fundamental principle of 
the Economy. But the schoolmen had erred in their 
gradual separation of things from the words which signi- 
fied them ; and, as a consequence of this, in their endless 
and fruitless controversies about their own terminology ; 
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The evil of this was, that minds of a more practical, 
but far less scrupulous and less logical order than their 
own, adopted their language in its vulgar acceptation ; 
so that matter and form were at length deprived of their 
ontological signification, and came to represent mere 
shape and mass. This was clearly perceived by Swe- 
denborg ; and he was willing to avail himself of the op- 
portunity it offered to effect a reconciliation between the 
materialists and immaterialists* His formula was sim- 
ply to convince them that their controversy was only 
about words, by showing them, according to his new 
rules of the doctrine of order, the real nature of matter 
and form, — what extension is, and what a fluid is. It 
would be a departure from the simplicity of our pre- 
sent intentions to pursue this subject ; but it would also 
be neglecting one of the essential points in Biography 
not to intimate that when our philosopher had more tho- 
roughly mastered his subject, and especially after the open- 
ing of his spiritual sight, he was far from recognizing 
materialists and immaterialists on the same benches. 

Before closing the Economy we must not omit to re- 
cord the Author's discovery of the animation of the 
brains, and of its coincidence during formation with the 
systole and disatole of the heart, and after birth with the 
respiration of the lungs. Connected with this is another 
great discovery which can hardly be said to have trans- 
pired beyond the circle who are acquainted with his 
works, even to the present moment. We allude to the 
universal motion generated by the lungs, and distributed 
to the whole animal machine. " It would seem at first 
sight, as if the effect of respiration did not extend far 
beyond the thorax ; but if we contemplate the several 
varieties of respiration, and reduce them to one common 
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or general result, we shall perceive, that if the respira- 
tion does not always actually extend beyond the thorax, 
still it is in the effort to do so, or to be in action every- 
where/ ' (367). This action is shown to extend even 
to the smallest blood vessels, and to the nerves, in which 
it promotes the circulation of the fluids by an external 
action, which coincides with the interna] action of the 
cerebellum through the same fibres* This law, indeed, 
is a part of the general concordance between the anima- 
tion of the brains and respiration, and is a beautiful pro- 
vision for ensuring muscular action. For, " if the circle 
of the red blood were performed in the arteries at the 
same intervals as the circle of the nervous fluid in the 
nerves, I scarcely know," Swedenborg observes, "whe- 
ther any muscle in the body, with the exception of that 
of the heart and arteries (which are stimulated to action 
solely by the influent blood), would suffer itself to be 
excited to act; for in proportion as the nerve acted, the 
blood would react, when nevertheless, in order to pro- 
duce any alternate motion, action and reaction must be 
so ordered that one may alternately overcome the other." 
(P. II, c. i, § 9). To sum up the whole, the leading 
principles established by Swedenborg on this curious 
and important subject are these. 1* The animation of 
the brains is the universal motion of the whole body, 
and of all the nervous fibres, which, during animation 
are provided with their spirit or fluid. 2. The intercos- 
tal nerve and the par vagum are kept in this anima- 
tory or universal motion, and the latter reduces the 
subaltern motions of the body to it* 3. The lungs, as 
already observed, are in the same motion. 4. By means 
of the lungs, and through the mediation of the pericar- 
dium, the heart is also associated in this regimen, so 
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that it never loses its vital spirit on the one hand, or its 
state of perfect liberty on the other. (551-2), We 
close the work here, not because we have alluded to all 
its disclosures in physiology, but because it is impossible 
to do so within the limits to which we have confined our- 
selves ; and we have dwelt upon it at sufficient length 
to establish its claims to respectful and earnest attention. 
Swedenborg was not so much a scientific man, as a 
man thoroughly master of the sciences. In Anatomy 
and Physiology he deserves the appellation of a Raphael 
or a Stoddart. Everything he knew ministered to his 
sublime Art. It migbt be said of him that he had been 
carried out, like Ezechiel, in the spirit of the Lord, and 
set down in the midst of the valley full of dry bones, 
and that he had been commanded to prophesy and say 
unto them, ' Behold, I will cause breath to enter into 
you, and ye shall live ? ' He seems to have instinctively 
felt, what a French Author remarks, — that the Church, 
which at first contained all the elements of social life, 
had become gradually unpeopled, — that every century 
had seen a multitude leave the sanctuary under some 
particular banner ; and that every schism was summed 
up in that greatest and hitherto most irreconcilable of 
all, — the schism and defection of science.* For he now 
began to observe that those who never accepted anything 
but what they could really understand were all gone 
astray, and were hourly sinking deeper in the terrible 
negation of spiritual things. For this large and increas- 
ing class he accordingly testified his anxiety in another 
and a greater labor than that we have briefly reviewed. 

* See Quinet's Essay on the Roman Church and Modern 
Society, Lecture IV. 
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Animated by a holy zeal for their welfare he resolved on 
a complete demonstration of the soul's existence and 
state, by means of an analytic philosophy which should 
include the whole circle of nature's operations. This 
done, he confidently hoped that those debasing shadows, 
or material clouds, which darkened the sa'sed temple of 
the mind, would be dispersed ; and, at last, under the 
favor of God, an access be opened and a way laid down 
to Faith.* Perhaps he drew inspiration from tbe shade 
of Fenelon, and other great men, who had anticipated, 
but never realized, the same ideal. 

The work begun with this beneficient regard for the 
eternal interests of his fellow-creatures, — but not fin- 
ished, for a reason we shall presently notice, — is entitled 
The Animal Kingdom, considered Anatomically, Phy- 
sically, and Philosophically, and was published in 1744 
and 1745. The new doctrines, and the method gener- 
ally of the Economy, areagain pursued in this work, but 
they are pushed to results far exceeding the former. 

"Not very long since," observes the Author, "I 
published The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, a 
work dWided into distinct treatises, but treating only of 
the blood, the arteries, and the heart, and of the motion 
of the brain, and the cortical substance thereof ; and be- 
fore traversing the whole field in detail, I made a rapid 
passage to the soul, and put forth a prodromus respect- 
ing it. But on considering the matter more deeply, I 
found that I had directed my course thither both too 
hastily and too fast,— after having explored the blood 
only and its peculiar organs ; I took the step impelled 
by an ardent desire for knowledge. But as the soul 

• See Prologue to the Animal Kingdom, 22. 
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acts in the supreme and innermost things, and does not 
come forth until all her swathings have been succes- 
ively unfolded, I am, therefore, determined to allow my- 
self no respite, until I have run through the whole field 
to the very goal, — until I have traversed the universal 
animal kingdom, to the soul. Thus I hope, that by 
bending my course inwards continually, I shall open all 
the doors that lead to her, and at length contemplate the 
soul herself: by the Divine permission." — (19). 

The plan of this great undertaking is thus alluded to 
in the Prologue: — " I intend to examine," he says, 
" physically and philosophically," the whole Anatomy of 
the body ; of all its Viscera, Abdominal and Thoracic ; 
of the Genital Members of both sexes : and of the Or- 
gans of the five senses. Likewise, 

* " The Anatomy of all parts of the Cerebrum, Cerebel- 
lum, Medulla Oblongata, and Medulla Spinalis. 

" Afterwards, the cortical substance of the two brains ; 
and their medullary fibre ; also the nervous fibre of the 
body, and the muscular fibre ; and the causes of the for- 
ces and motion of the whole organism ; Diseases, more- 
over ; those of the head particularly, or which proceed 
by defluxion from the Cerebrum. 

" I propose, afterwards to give an introduction to Ra- 
tional Psychology, consisting of certain new doctrines, 
through the assistance of which we may be conducted, 
from the natural organism of the Body, to a knowledge 
oi the Soul, which is Immaterial : these are, the Doc- 
trine of Forms : the Doctrine of Order and Degrees : 
also, the Doctrine of Series and Society : the Doctrine 
of Influx : the Doctrine of Correspondence and Repre- 
sentation : lastly, the Doctrine of Modification. 

" From these Doctrines I come to the Rational Psy- 

c2 
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chology itself; which will comprise the subjects of ac- 
tion ; of external and internal sense ; of imagination and 
memory ; also of the affections of the animus. Of the 
intellect, that is, of thought and of the will ; and of the 
affections of the rational mind : also, of instinct. 

" Lastly, of the Soul ; and of its state in the Body, 
its intercourse, affection, and immortality; and of its 
state when the body dies. The work to conclude with 
a Concordance of Systems." 

This design, be it observed, was not laid out in nubi- 
bus and built up there like the magnificent philosophy of 
Coleridge, but, for the most part, was actually realised 
in the course of a few years. The first part of the work, 
treating of the Abdominal viscera ; the second part, treat- 
ing of the Thoracic Viscera ; and the third part, treating 
of the skin, the senses of touch and taste, and organic 
forms generally, — by way of introduction to the superior 
region, — were published in 1744 and 1745. Many of 
the remaining subjects were also prepared for the press, 
and, the manuscripts having been carefully preserved, 
are now in the course of publication. The circumstance 
which occasioned the author to abandon these labors, 
was the opening of his spiritual sight, of which we shall 
speak in the next chapter. It is sufficient to observe 
here, that this remarkable change is far from indicating 
any alteration in the great purpose of his life and writ- 
ings. A man shall display his wisdom in theorising on 
the distant nebulae of the universe, — by reasoning froy 
the analogy of things at hand, and from the little it is 
possible to discern of the object which has excited our 
interest ; but he shall display equal wisdom in becoming 
the mere observer and recorder of facts when a power- 
ful telescope is put in his hand, which resolves the prob- 
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lem at a glance. Thus Levenier reasoned with his 
philosophical friends on the existence of an eighth planet, 
by showing them its effects, and pointing to the very 
track where it might he sought ; but when, in due time, 
the planet itself came upon the scene, it was not only 
sufficient, but it was most rational to rest the case on 
the mere evidence of sight. In short, a speculative 
philosophy, however well grounded and admirably rea- 
soned out, is obviously less excellent than that simple 
knowledge of the truth which, after all, it is intended to 
realise. Hence, Swedenborg himself observes, when 
taking a retrospective glance at his labors : " . . When 
I wished to know in what manner the actions of the 
muscles were ordered, representatively, in relation to 
ideas of the thoughts, and how the endeavor of the will 
proceeds, as well as the forces thence derived, I labored 
many years in exploring the action and particular func- 
tions of the lungs, and afterwards those of the muscles, 
of the motory fibres, and of the nervous fibres, together 
with the connexion and disposition of the whole, how the 
fluxion of the brain resulted in actions, as, for, example, 
when the tendinous fibres draw backward, or obliquely, 
or run into a gyre, etc. The exploring of the whole of 
these phenomena would be a labor of many years, and 
even then the most general things would scarcely be 
known. After all, likewise, they fail to account for ac- 
tion. Therefore it is better to know the simple truth, 
that the will flows in, etc.," (Diary, 4010). 

These remarks are by no means intended to lessen the 
value of his scientific labors, but simply to account for 
the extraordinary change of his plans, and his adoption 
of a new method in 1745, on the hypothesis that his 
great purpose was the same as it ever had been, and 
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his philosophic wisdom as unimpeachable as if he had 
continued the publication of his scientific works. So far 
likewise as his original design was accomplished, it is 
not too much to say that the reconciliation of the great 
schism between science and the Church was perfect; for, 
as we have before intimated, it had the effect of maturing 
Swedenborg himself to receive a new inspiration. 

The "Animal Kingdom" was immediately followed 
by a treatise On the Worship and Love of God, in two 
parts. Part I, On the Origin of the Earth, on Paradise, 
on Living Creatures, and on the Nativity, the Infancy, 
and the Love of the First Man. Part II, On the Mar* 
riage of the First-born, on the Soul, on the Intellectual 
Mind, on the State of Integrity, and the Image of God. 
This work has been described as the * delitium et coronis ' 
of Swedenborg's science,-— uniting philosophy, and 
poetry, and traditional wisdom in a discourse instinct 
with poetic life and inspiration. "Three celebrated 
men in Sweden," observes a native author, " have die* 
tinguished themselves by writing sublimely and beauti- 
fully on the beautiful; Swedenborg, to whom Love was 
everything, as well as the relation established by love be- 
tween the True and the Good ; Thorild, to whom nature was 
everything, as well as the relation established by nature 
between power and harmony ; and Ehrensv&rd, to 
whom Art was everything, as well as the relation estab- 
lished by art between Genius and the Ideal ;*" But of 
all Swedenborg' 8 works he esteems the treatise on the 
" Worship and Love of God " the most beautiful, and the 
most conspicuous for its ' brilliant and harmonious la- 
tinity.' 

The philosophical explanation given in the first chap- 

* Extract from the Mimer in the Documents. 
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ter concerning the origin of the earth had been anticipa- 
ted by the author in his Principia ; the last chapter of 
which also briefly accounts for the Paradise formed on 
our earth, and its preparation for the first man, — 'born 
to the joys both of earth and heaven.' Having now ex- 
plored the Economy of the Animal Kingdom and the 
Soul, in addition to the Elementary Kingdom, Sweden* 
borg was unwilling to leave the different portions of his 
labor without a harmony of the whole, which should ex- 
hibit the world as a magnificent theatre expressly adapt- 
ed to administer to the happiness of man. In this last 
of his philosophical discourses, therefore, he carries on 
the work of formation ; and paints the earth in its in- 
fancy, nourished by fruitful dews and encompassed with 
vernal delights, pouring out from her bosom in new and 
beautiful forms, the favors which heaven had conferltd 
upon her ; and surrounding her offspring with the blan- 
dishments which she herself enjoyed. First, the seeds 
which lay nearest to her surface sprang up in a thous- 
and forms and colors, figuring so many smiles and de- 
lights of nature ; at this period even the northern region 
luxuriated in flowers, and every step of the advancing 
spring added new ones. Thus the earth in its first age, like 
a young bride, clad, as it were, in a robe adorned with the 
most beautiful rosebuds, and wearing a chaplet of the most 
select flowers, proceeded in her course, and as she advanc- 
ed towards her present orbit, fragrant shrubs and fruit- 
bearing trees lifted up their crowned heads in the air. 
This was the first scene of the theatre preparing for man ; 
and the magnificence of the description is continued in 
the second, which describes the successive production of 
the various genera of animals. At length it was amply 
furnished, and its state completed. " For the touch 
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there was the sweet warmth pf the spring, mixed with the 
natural moisture of the earth, which, by its influence 
gratified every fibre. For the smell there was fragrance 
exhaling from the pores of every leaf. . . . For the taste 
there were fruits of the most exquisite relish, and clus- 
ters hanging down to the ground from the leafy vine. . . . 
For the ear there was a concert and lovely melody of in- 
numerable chirping and singing birds, which echoed 
harmoniously through fields and groves. . . . For the 
sight there was the whole aspect of heaven and earth." 
But there was still wanting a being who could refer 
all these gratifications to Infinite Goodness, the origin 
of all fairness and delight; and thus look from the 
paradise of earth into the paradise of heaven, and venerate 
and adore the Creator. " There was no object, not even the 
smallest, from which some resemblance of Deity did not 
shine forth, and which, in consequence, was not desirous 
of offering itself to the enjoyment of such a being as 
could return immortal thanks to that Deity for himself 
and for everything." The tree op life, therefore, is 
next introduced in a glowing and melodious account of 
a second paradise, and Man, — the final end of creation, 
— enters on the stage prepared for him. 

Whether we regard this work as the sum and comple- 
tion of Swedenborg's philosophy, as some are disposed 
to do, or restrict ourselves to its own independent merits, 
we are again led to observe the tendency of the system, 
in all its phases, to reconcile the mind, divorced from the 
Church, to Theology ; and to elevate the sentiments of 
those who believe in their hearts, but whose understand- 
ings are chained down and kept in servitude by the doc- 
trinaires of the reformed church. Equally conspicuous 
is its tendency to reconcile the Church to philosophy, and 
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traditional lore, by showing that for it, also, there is a 
home and a fortress in human reason, as there is for hu- 
manity in the Church. For, as the Translator of the 
Animal Kingdom observes, in reference to these works : 
" They disclose the intellectual use of nature, as being a 
theatre of instruction where man may learn the highest 
truths in the lowest form, and from which he may mount 
upwards, on the ladder of divine order, until the intellect 
merges in the moral sphere. They proclaim that in this 
course of true instruction there is nothing to be unlearnt 
either in this life or in that which is to come, but that 
our limits are to be successively enlarged, and all that is 
real and positive ever carried forwards into the proxi- 
mately succeeding state. For these works are tho- 
roughly congruous with the theology of the New Church.* 
The order which they show to exist in nature, is the very 
mirror of the order which reigns in the spiritual world. 
They mark the successive stages through which Sweden* 
borg was led by the Divine Providence, until he was 
capable of that interior state in which his spiritual eyes 
were opened, and the inner world disclosed to his view ; 
and as they were therefore the means, so were they in 
unison with the end. The doctrines which they set forth 
respecting the human body are reiterated with scarcely 
an omission in his Theological treatises, and particularly 

* That is to say, 'so far as their contents are ' real and posi- 
tive/ We have seen that the Economy of the Animal Kingdom 
makes no provision beyond the spirituous fluid for the structure 
of the soul ; but this was an eminently speculative subject, and 
there are indications in the Animal Kingdom of a much deeper 
spiritual insight The 'real and positive' may be considered as 
extending over the whole animal economy ; it includes the reso- 
lution of forms twice, and consequently the inner structure of 
the body, but it does not reach the actual being and state of the 
soul. 

c5 
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in his 'Arcana Cctlestia,' where they serve as the ground- 
work of his stupendous description of the life of man after 
death, when he is associated with his like, according to 
the laws of order and degrees, and if he be capable of it, 
becomes a part of the grand human form of heaven. 1* 
is therefore at once edifying and delightful to examine 
the scientific evolution of those doctrines in the * Animal 
Kingdom,' and to observe how wonderfully coherent they 
are, and how firm they stand in nature. At the same 
time far be it from us to admit that Swedenborg's The- 
ology was the outgrowth of his science. This has been 
stated to be the case, and it is an assertion easily made, 
a proposition which the skeptic will be too ready to con- 
ceive. But we give it a direct negative ; it is the off- 
spring of a double ignorance — of an ignorance of both 
the premises. Those who are best acquainted with the 
writings of Swedenborg know full well that it has not a 
glimmer of probability to support it"* 

The following is as complete a catalogue of Sweden- 
borg's works to the year 1745, as existing documents 
enable us to give. First, those published by himself: — 

1. L. Annaei Senecae et Pub. Syri Mimi fonan et aliorum selec- 

tee sententise cum Annotationibus Erasmi et Graeca versi- 
one Jos. Scaglieri. Quas Notis illustrates Edidit Emanuel 
Swedberg. Upsala, 1709. Tubingen, 1841. 

2. Camena Borea cum Heroum et Heroidum factis ludens, sive 

Fabellae Ovidianis similes, etc. Grieftwalde, 1715. Tu- 
bingen, 1845. 

3. Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea, qua) variis in 

locis cecinit Email. Swedberg. Third and complete col- 
lection published at Tubingen, 1841. 

4. Daedalus Hyperboreus, sive nova Experimenta Mathematica 

et Physica. Upsala, 1716, 1717, 1718. 

5. Methodus Nova, etc. — A new method of finding the Longi- 

tudes of places by Lunar Observations. Upsala, 1718. 
Amsterdam, 1721, and 1766. London, 1847. 



* Introductory Remarks, pp. Ixi, lxii. 
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6. Regel-Konsten ffcifattad i Tijo Bokker, etc. Upsala. 1718. 

This is Swedenborg's work on Algebra ; it is comprised in 
ten books treating of the following subjects. B. I, Con- 
tains the definitions and explanations of the terms employed, 
and 'the simple arithmetical processes. B. 2, The mechan- 
ical powers, the lever, pulley, inclined plane, etc., with a 
variety of problems. B. Ill, The laws of proportion ; also 
with numerous problems. B. IV, Geometrical Theorems, 
Stereometry, and Specific Gravity. B. V, and VI, The 
properties of the Parabola and Hyperbola, with numerous 
other problems. B. VII, The theory of projectiles and 
artillery, with many problems. B. VIII, IX, X, On ad- 
fected roots, and on the integral and differential Calculus. 

7. Om Jordenes och Planeternas Gang och Stand — On the 

Motion and Position of the Earth and Planets. Skara, 
1719 

8. Fdrslag till v£rt Myntsoch Mais Indelning — On the Decimal 

system of Moneys and Measures, etc Upsala, 1719, and 
1795. 

9. Om Wattnens Hoegd, etc. — Arguments derived from appear- 

ances in Sweden in favor of the depth of the waters, and 
greater tides of the sea in the ancient world. Stockholm, 
1719. 

10. Novas Rejjulae, etc, — New rules for maintaining Heat in 
Rooms. — Remarks on the Primeval Ocean, in a letter to 
Jacob a Melle. — And, Expositio Legis Hydrostatic®, etc. — 
An elucidation of a law of Hydrostatics, demonstrating the 
power of the deepest waters of the Deluge, and their action 
on the rocks and other substances at the bottom of their bed. 
Published in the Acta Literaria Suecia, 1721. London, 
1847. 

11. Prodromus Principiorum, etc. — Some specimens of a work 
on the Principles of Chemistry. Amsterdam, 1721, and 
1727. Hilburghhausen, 1754. London, 1847. 

12. Nova Observata, etc — Observations on Iron and Fire ; es- 
pecially on the elementary nature of fire ; together with a 
new construction of stoves. Amsterdam, 1721, etc Lon- 
don, 1847. 

IS. A new mechanical plan of constructing Docks ; whereby 
vessels may be repaired in harbours that are not reached by 
the tides. — A new construction of Dam or Mole, for arrest- 
ing the course of rivers and torrents, etc. And, a mode of dis- 
covering the powers of Vessels by the application of mechan- 
ical principles. Amsterdam, 1721. London, 1847, 

14. Miscellanea Observata, etc. — Miscellaneous Observations 
about Natural Things ; especially Minerals, Fire, and the 
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Strata of Mountains: Parts I, II, III, Leipsic, and 
P. IV, Schiffbeck, 1722. London, 1847. 

15. On the Depreciation and Rise of the Swedish Currency 
Stockholm, 1722. Upsala, 1771. 

16. Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 3 vols, folio. Dresden 
and Leipsic, 1734. 

Vol. 1, Principia Rerum Naturalium. — The Principia; or 
the First Principles of Natural Things ; being new attempts 
towards a philosophical explanation of the elementary world. 
London, 1845-6. 

VoL 2, Regnum Subterraneum, etc — Concerning Iron . 

Vol. 3, Concerning Copper and Brass. 

17. Prodromus Philosophise Ratiocinantis de Infinito, etc. — 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinite, and 
the Final Cause of Creation ; and on the Mechanism of the 
Operation of Soul and Body. Dresden and Leipsic, 1734. 
Manchester, 1795. London, 1847. 

18. CEconomia Regni Animalis, etc. — The Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom, considered Anatomically, Physically, 
and Philosophically. Amsterdam, P. I, 1740; P. II, 1741. 
London, 1845-6. 

19. Regnum Animale, etc. — The Animal Kingdom, considered 

Anatomically, Physically, and Philosophically. Parts I 
and II, published at the Hague in 1744. Part III, at London 
1745. English Edition, London, 1843-4. 

20. Dissertationes dute de Fibra et Succo Nervoso. — De Febre 

Inter mittente. (See p. 29). 

21. De Cultu et Amore Dei. — The Worship and Love of God, 
London, 1745. English Edition, 1801, 1816. 

Secondly, Posthumous Works published at various 
periods : — 

1. Clavis Hieroglyphica, etc. — A Hieroglyphic Key to Natural 
and Spiritual Mysteries by way of Representations and 
Correspondences. London, 1784. English Edition 1792, 
— 1847. This work is sometimes regarded as a key to 
Hieroglyphic figures, but this is a mistake. It is simply a 
methodical and argumentative statement of certain natural, 
metaphysical, and spiritual correlatives or correspondences, 
Intended to draw out the representative imagery and latent 
meanings of things, by connecting them according to de- 
grees. It might be accurately described, therefore, as a 
systematic treatise on Analogy ; showing the harmonies, for 
example, between light, intelligence and wisdom ; color 
opinion, and will, etc. 
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2. Opuscula Philosophica, — Philosophical Tracts, from Manu- 
scripts preserved at Stockholm. London, 1846. English 
Edition, 1847. The subjects are as follow. 1. The way to 
a knowledge of the soul. 2. Faith and Good Works. 3. 
The red blood. 4. The Animal Spirit 5. Sensation or the 
Passion of the Body. 6. The Origin and Propagation of 
the Soul. 7. Action. 8. Fragment on the Soul. 

3 CEconomia Regni Animalis, etc. — TheSSconomy of the Animal 
Kingdom, Part III. From a Manuscript preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. 
London, 1847. This invaluable fragment,— -for unfortu- 
nately it is not complete, — is divided into three books. 
The first, (De Fibra), treats generally of the Fibre, its nature 
and form ; of the nerves ; and of the bloodvessels ; with a 
view to explaining the commerce between the soul and the 
body by means of the threefold circulation. The second, 
(De Tunica Arachnoidea), explains the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the arachnoid membrane. The third, (De Morbis 
Fibrarum), treats of diseases, — apparently, with a view to a 
true science of medicine. In this work we find some curi- 
ous observations on states- of ecstacy, etc. ; and many passa- 
ges which possess considerable interest for the metaphysician 
as well as the physiologist. It is not yet translated. 

4. Regnum Animale, etc. — The Animal Kingdom, Part IV. 
From a Manuscript preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. Tubingen, 1848. In 
this addition to the "Animal Kingdom" we have distinct 
treatises on the senses, and sensation in general ; and in 
particular, On the sense of smell ; On the Ear and the sense 
of hearing ; On the Eye and the sense of vision. And 
also, on the Understanding and its operation ; and the affec- 
tions of the human soul. It contains the most compact and 
methodical statement of the Author's Metaphysical Philos- 
ophy prior to 1745, that has yet been published, (June, 
1849) ; and is doubly interesting on account of the evidence 
to be found in its pages, that Swedenborg had already be- 
come the subject of remarkable experiences. Like No 3, 
it is not yet translated. 

Thirdly, Manuscripts still remaining for publication : — 

1. A Treatise on Psychological, Ethical, and Metaphysical sub- 
jects. In general, On the affections of the Animus ; On the 
loves and faculties of the Rational Mind \ On the Spiritual 
Mind ; and on Influx. This Manuscript is in continuation 
of the "Animal Kingdom," and seems to contain an outline 
of many of the subjects promised in the Author's Prologue 
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to that work. It includes a Dissertation on Ontology under 
the heads : Form, Formal Cause — Figure — Organ, Struc- 
ture — State, Changes of State — Substance — Matter, Materi- 
ality — Extense, Extension, — etc. etc See a Memoir by Dr. 
Svedbom, appended to the Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 

% A Treatise on the parts of Generation in both sexes, and on 
the Process of Generation. See a Memoir by Dr. Svedbom 
appended to the Animal Kingdom. 

+«+ This Manuscript is also in continuation of the 
"Animal Kingdom," and, (as well as No. 1), will very 
shortly be published. 

3. Two Treatises on the Ear, and the sense of hearing ; and a 

Treatise on the Muscles of the Face. 

4. A Treatise on the Brain, 1400 pages 4to. 

5. The Principles of Natural Philosophy. This Manuscript, it 

is presumed, contains the Geometrical Explanation of Che- 
mistry and Physics of which the Author published a Pro- 
dromus. (No. 11, in the first of the above lists). 

6. A Treatise on Common Salt, 343 pages 4to. 

7. A Memoir on Inlaid Work in Marble, for tables and other 

ornaments. 

8. Om Vennerns fallande och stigande — A Tract on the rise and 

fall of Lake Wenner, with an accurate sketch, of the cata- 
racts of the river Gotha Elf. 

It is probable that the above catalogue will be con* 
siderably augmented when the mass of Manuscript Re- 
mains deposited by the heirs of Swedenborg in the Royal 
Academy of Stockholm are thoroughly explored. Other 
titles, indeed, might have been added from existing doc- 
uments, but as tbey are involved in some obscurity it 
has been thought better to omit them. Swedenborg's 
Correspondence also, which has been to a very consider- 
able extent well preserved, is already sufficient to make 
a goodly volume, and much remains to be collected. 

On the whole, if the extent of his laborious studies and 
his works are estimated even by the inadequate data 

supplied in the foregoing pages, and his official duties as 

Assessor of the Board of Mines, and Member of the Diet, 

or House of Nobles, considered at the same time, the 
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remark of M. Sandel, — that Swedenborg was one of 
those vast and sublime geniuses who are alike unconsci- 
ous either of repose or fatigue, — will scarcely appear an 
exaggeration. After all, however, literary success is far 
less dependent on original genius than on the habitual 
and determined application of the mind to its purposes, 
and even when strength fails, on its patience and method. 
In all these qualifications Swedenborg was certainly 
pre-eminent; for, as Professor Gorres has observed, 
" Everything he undertakes is developed in a calm and 
measured manner, like the resolution and demonstration 
of a mathematical problem, and everywhere the oper- 
ations of a mind composed and well ordered shine forth, 
with conviction as to the certainty of the results of its 
activity/' This is by no means the testimony of a soli- 
tary individual, but the expression of an opinion which 
has been shared by every one who has taken the pains 
to become acquainted with the works upon which it is 
founded; and among such there are many of the highest 
standing in public estimation.* 

We have now contemplated the subject of our memoir 
as a man of letters and a philosopher of the highest or- 
der, — distinguished by 'the happy union of a strong 
memory, a quick conception, and a sound judgment ;' — As 
the advocate of popular rights, and the friend of pro- 
gress ; though a royalist by birth, and not less so by his 
tasteful appreciation of princely magnificence, or the 
poetry of art as well as nature. It may help to prepare 

* It is hardly within the scope of our plan for this little work 
to dwell upon testimonials, hut a note by Coleridge on the doc- 
trine of Forms in the De Cultu et Amore Dei is recommended to 
our notice both by its brevity and its reference to a work pub- 
lished by Swedenborg at the very moment of his transition to 
spiritual subjects. " This, ' ' he observes, " would of itself serve 
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the reader for bis more spiritual vocation if we add that 
he was, withal, a religious man. The following rules which 
he had prescribed for his conduct were found amongst 
his manuscripts : 1. Often to read and meditate on the 
Word of God : 2. To submit everything to the will of 
Divine Providence : 3. To observe in everything a pro- 
priety of behavior, and always to keep the conscience 
clear : 4. To discharge with fidelity the functions of his 
employments and the duty of his office, and to render 
himself in all things useful to society. 

to mark Swedenborg as a man of philosophic genius, radicative 
and evolvent. Much of what is most valuable in the philosophic 
works of Schelling, Schubart, and Eschermeyer, is to be found 
anticipated in this supposed Dementato, or madman; thrice 
happy should we be, if the learned and the teachers of the 
present age, were gifted with a similar madness, — a madness in- 
deed celestial and flowing fiom a divine mind." — See his Liter- 
ary Remains, vol. iv, p. 424. Documents, p. 198. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Swedenborg's peculiar state of Respiration from the period of 
childhood — Physiological Explanation — Preternatural sleep — 
Representative vision — Perfect wakefulness in the spirit — An- 
nouncement in the Arcana Coalestia — Connexion between his 
psychological experience and the nature of his exposition — Man 
created to be in communication with spirits and angels — Their 
life perfectly sensational — Their communications acknowledged 
in all ages — Unbelief in the Church — Instruction in the Econ- 
omy of the Spiritual World — The law of Influx — Theophanic 
appearances, and manifestation of the Lord to Swedenborg — 
His mission considered. 

From all that has been said in the foregoing pages on 
the subject of interior forms and consequently interior 
functions in the human body, it may be inferred that 
there are also interior states of consciousness, or percep- 
tion and feeling ; in other words, a perfect inner life. 
The illustration of this phenomenon will now demand the 
reader's serious attention. 

We have seen that Swedenborg was remarkable in 
childhood for his reflective disposition, and powers of 
conversation on subjects of a spiritual nature. At the 
same early period, and particularly when saying his morn- 
ing and evening prayers, he was also the subject of re- 
markable experiences in regard to the functions of respi- 
ration. To understand this, it will be necessary to re- 
vert to the doctrine of cerebral animation, the discovery 
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of which we alluded to as one of the surprising analytic re- 
sults of Swedenborg's method. It will be remembered'that 
the brains are described as rising and falling in the times of 
the respirations, in other words, synchronously with the 
inspiration and expiration of the lungs. This animatory 
force is not dependent on the motion of the lungs, but 
on the internal state and structure of the cortical glands, 
which inspire the ethereal element by means of the 
corporeal fibres, or those which return from the surface 
of the body and enter the brain. In the performance of 
this function the corcula exactly resemble the lungs ; 
they breathe an element which is as necessary to sustain 
the vital functions of the animal spirit, as the air inhaled 
by the lungs is to the blood. 

While, however, they breathe and sustain their anima- 
tion through the corporeal fibres, they also propel the 
spirituous fluid through the nerves, and thus combine 
the function of the heart with that of the lungs in their 
superior degree. This double function is promoted, 
though it is not originated, by the pulmonary respiration, 
the primary use of which is to excite the whole system 
to action, and in the performance of which it exercises a 
traction upon the sheaths of the nerves ; the effect of 
this external action is to open the nervous canals at the 
instant when the spirituous fluid is expelled by the brain ; 
and thus, to establish the harmony between them to 
which we have alluded. 

This perfect concordance between the elevations and 
constrictions of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and the 
respirations of the lungs, is manifested by every action 
both of the mind and body. When the mind is thinking 
very intensely, and the brain, in consequence, is breathing . 
tacitly and slowly, then the lungs also act almost imper- 
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ceptibly, so as not to disturb the analysis of the rational 
mind by any motion on their party (A. K., 398). The action 
of the lungs, therefore, depends on the option of the 
brain, as that of the brain depends on the option of the 
mind. In proportion as the intellectual operations in- 
crease in intensity, the operations of the animal economy 
approach a state of quiescence : the nervous fluid is pro- 
pelled with less energy through the channels of the in- 
tercostal nerve and the par vagum ; the lungs are but 
feebly roused to exercise their functions, and the force 
of their traction on the nerves is necessarily lessened. 
Under these circumstances a volume of air may be re- 
tained long periods of time, or be renewed by the 
gentlest and most imperceptible respirations, and yet 
every want of the system be adequately supplied. 

The experience of this tacit respiration by a child is 
doubly remarkable when we consider how few adult 
persons think so profoundly as to become the subjects of 
it. Swedenborg, however, did not observe the circum- 
stance in his childhood, but at a subsequent period, when 
it had become habitual to him, and his attention had 
been repeatedly called to it by suddenly catching his 
breath when something aroused him. There is reason 
to believe that all his discoveries in vital physiology 
were made in this state of absorption, as otherwise the 
intense study of truths is scarcely possible. It is 
not, however, to be regarded as a state of supernatural 
exaltation ; but only as the means of introduction to 
such a state, into which it has also a tendency to pass off 
through the gat* of preternatural sleep. Hence the 
author's great discoveries in physiology were quickly 
succeeded by his intromission into the world of spirits ; 
for we may now observe that he was corporeally as well 
as mentally and spiritually prepared for his mission. 
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To explain the second state, or that of preternatural 
sleep, it is to be observed that the animation of the Ce- 
rebrum differs essentially from that of the Cerebellum. 
The former governs the voluntary operations, and acts 
dividedly ; every cortical torus in its substance being a 
minute cerebellum, and capable of a particular expansion. 
The latter governs the natural operations or instincts of 
the body, and expands and constricts all at once like a 
single torus of the cerebrum. Here we have the funda- 
mental principles of a true Phrenology ; "In the cere- 
brum," Swedenborg observes, " all the spherules reside 
and act freely in their own little spaces ; . . . . several, 
again, consociate to form a little ball or glome, which is 
separated from its neighbors by its own fissures and little 
spaces : these glomes again unite to form larger and more 
general glomes, which are bounded off by little fosses ; and 
these larger glomes, again combining, conglomerate them- 
selves into tracts not unlike the convolutions of the intes- 
tines, and discriminated by winding interstices, and com- 
paratively wide furrows." (Economy, 147, 297). The 
subjacent medullary substance, likewise, is compounded 
in the same manner, so that there is the same number 
of internal medullary convolutions as of external corti- 
cal ones, (148). By this arrangement the cerebrum has 
the power of inspiring any fibres, and consequently any 
nerves and muscles it pleases, (153, 297,) and is thereby 
fitted to be the organ of man's voluntary determinations, 
and the seat of his external memory and consciousness. 
So long, therefore, as the cerebrum remains active, the 
mind is busy and thoughtful, with greater or less inten- 
sity and convergence towards particular subjects accord- 
ing to the state of the will and the respiration. 

In a state of perfect wakefulness, therefore, the influ- 
ence of the cerebrum predominates ; and it is perpetually 
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occupied in distributing its vital spirit, according to the 
ever varying determinations of the mind ; but in propor- 
tion as the mind becomes absorbed in one purpose this 
perpetual arousing of the brain at different points neces- 
sarily ceases; its animation becomes concentrated in 
specific organs ; and the lungs, in concordance with its 
motion, heave gently and at long intervals. If, after 
this, the object is still kept in view by the thinking or 
reflective power, and its state gradually deepen in in- 
tensity, a sleep must at length supervene, which differs 
from natural sleep in its diffusion around a given tract, 
where all the consciousness and light of the mind is con- 
centrated : whereas in ordinary sleep the whole is invol- 
ved in darkness ; for dreams, — except under particular 
circumstances, — are but glimmerings here and there with- 
out any determination on the part of the individual, and 
consequently without the power in any one organ to at- 
tract the light and employ the functions of those in its 
immediate neighborhood. 

In the state of natural sleep the influence of the Cere- 
bellum predominates over that of the Cerebrum, and the 
same thing gradually occurs as preternatural sleep steals 
over the senses ; but there is this remarkable and im- 
portant difference ; in the former case tbe state of perfect 
or total unconsciousness is deepened, in proportion as the 
involuntary action of the Cerebellum pervades the sys- 
tem ; for as the mind was indeterminate when the sleep 
commenced it has no opportunity of determining itself : 
in the latter case the intensity of thought is deepened as 
well as that of the surrounding unconsciousness ; for the 
mind had determined its action when the sleep com- 
menced, and it can only change its determination by 
recovering its command of the sleeping faculties, either 
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by completing its analysis or being disturbed in its oper- 
ation. In addition to this, the influx of the Cerebellum 
brings additional light, for there is the consciousness or 
state of reception prepared for its ingress, and it is the or- 
gan of a more interior sensibility than the Cerebrum. In 
this light and state of intense concentration we may con- 
ceive the intellectual consciousness passing from outward 
to more inward forms, and the causes of things presenting 
themselves as a consequence of its elevation to superior 
degrees. Thus intense thought naturally induces a ten- 
dency to preternatural sleep ; and the latter may be 
regarded as a predisposing cause of actual vision. Swe- 
denborg not only experienced this state of tacit respi- 
ration in childhood and subsequent years, and its tendency 
to pass off into sleep, but when he was deeply engrossed 
with the more advanced portions of the Animal Kingdom 
he occasionally saw strange lights, or little flames, and 
had significant, if not waking, dreams. The reader may 
form some idea of this state from the circumstances under 
which Coleridge wrote his fragment of Kubla Khan, ail 
the images of which, and much more than he was able to 
reproduce, rose up before him as things, with a parallel 
production of the corresponding expressions, without any 
consciousness of an effort, and in a sleep which lasted 
about three hours,* 

This state is by no means to be confounded with that 
in which spiritual sensation was afterwards enjoyed by 
the Author ; for it is nothing more than that state of 

* If we imagine a superior sphere which reflects every 
thought and mental operation, as the ethereal atmosphere reflects 
every object in a landscape to thousands, yea, to myriads of eyes 
at the same time (see Diary, 152.) it will be plain that our con- 
sciousness has only to be raised to the level of that sphere in 
order to our seeiug thoughts as objecte, etc 
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preparedness in the mental and corporeal organization in 
which internal things, — the Lord willing, — can be pre* 
sented objectively to the mind, because corporeal things 
are reduced to quiescence ; as in the case of Daniel who 
was in a state of * deep sleep* when he saw the vision on 
the banks of Ulai. Its succeeding state is the develop- 
ment of a sense between imagination and internal sight, 
but which is totally distinct from the former. Swedenborg 
calls it a state of representative vision, (Diary, 651), in 
which it is given to observe the presence and operation 
of spirits, their approach and departure, etc., but not so 
clearly as in other states (192). Perhaps we may com* 
pare it to viewing persons and objects indirectly in a 
mirror, instead of directly looking upon them. The 
difference between this state and preternatural sleep will 
be sufficiently obvious if we add that in representative 
vision the eyes are open (651). This is quite sufficient 
to establish an important distinction between the states 
of intellectual and imaginative sensibility enjoyed by 
Swedenborg the Philosopher, and the visions of the Seer. 
The state, however, which became habitual to him, and to 
which he generally refers in his published works was 
that of perfect wakefulness in the spirit, when all the 
senses are in full activity, but in rapport with spiritual 
instead of natural things ; and consequently raised to a 
spiritual state themselves, instead of being sunk in the 
natural organs. 

This advanced state is after all the most generally in- 
telligible, for it is not accompanied with any division of 
the mental powers, but a simple conversion of all the sen- 
ses. Tell an unlettered person that you have seen the 
spirit of your deceased friend, that you have spoken to 
him, heard his replies, and even touched him, and it is 
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obvious that he will comprehend the truth of your state- 
ment much more readily than if you were describing a 
state of representative vision, or preternatural sleep. In 
the latter case he would require to know something of 
the laws of sensation or metaphysics, as well as to have 
faith in spiritual things ; in the former, his simple faith 
would be amply sufficient, and instead of perplexing the 
mind with a new problem, he would only consider how 
far he could rely on your veracity. In the one case you 
give him humanity in its most familiar shape, and sur- 
round it with new circumstances ; in the other you show 
him a sort of abnormal humanity, and the new circum- 
stances to boot. This is a consideration worth dwelling 
upon, because it accounts for the difficulty which many 
persons find in believing the marvels of clairvoyance and 
mesmerism, though they perceive, with facility the 
absolute truth of Swedenborg's disclosures : it shows at, 
the same time, our Author's peculiar regard for people of 
plain common sense, and his studied avoidance of the 
mystical ; though he has been shamelessly calumniated 
on this point. Had it been his ambition to astonish man- 
kind by the narration of curious and wonderful experi- 
ence in spiritual life, his Diary, lately published, affords 
abundant proof that he might have done so to a degree 
beyond conception. So far from this, however, we find 
that he was anxious above all things to make such state- 
ments as should fall, if possible, even within the capacity 
of children. We shall find this confirmed on reference 
to his first Theological Work. 

This was the " Arcana Coelestia," or exposition of the 
heavenly secrets contained in the Word of the Lord, the 
first part of which was published in 1749, with the fol- 
lowing prefatory observations, containing a simple state- 
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ment o! its clainr.s, together with those of the Author, 
upon our respectful attention.* 

" No mortal," he says, " could divine from the mere let- 
ter that the Word of the Old Testament contains arcana of 
heaven, arid that all its contents, to every particular, regard 
the Lord, his heaven, the church, faith, and the things 
relating to faith ; for the letter, or literal sense, suggests 
only such things as relate to the externals of the Jewish 
Church ; nevertheless, it everywhere contains internal 
things, which do not appear in those externals except in 
a very few cases, where the Lord revealed and unfolded 
them to the apostles ; as that sacrifices signify the Lord, 
and that the land of Canaan and Jerusalem are signi* 
nificative of heaven, — on which account they are called 
the heavenly Canaan and Jerusalem, — and that Paradise 
has a like signification. 

" But that all and every part of its contents, even to 
the most minute, not excepting the smallest jot and tittle, 
signify and involve spiritual and celestial things, is a 
truth to this day deeply hidden from the christian world; 
in consequence of which little attention is paid to the 
Old Testament. This truth, however, might appear 
plainly from this single circumstance ; that the Word 
being of the Lord, and from the Lord, could not possi- 

* It may be well to explain that this interval of four years 
since the opening of his spiritual sight, was not expended in the 
arrangement of his future plans ; but, first, in the acquisition of 
the Hebrew Tongue, which he found it necessary to master be- 
fore he could apply himself to the duties of an expositor ; sec- 
ondly, the accumulation of the vast fund of spiritual experience 
of which the Spiritual Diary is to some extent a record : and 
thirdly, the general survey of Biblical subjects contained in his 
Adversaria, a large and invaluable work which he wrote before 
•commencing the Arcana, but which he never published, having 
laid it aside for the more methodical plan, and, we may add, 
the more spiritual exegesis of the latter. See the third chapter. 

D 
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bly be given without containing interiorly such things 
as relate to heaven, to the church, and to faith. For, if 
this be denied, how can it be called the Word of the 
Lord, or be said to have any life in it ? For whence is 
life, but from those things which possess life ? that is, 
except from hence, that all things in it, both generally 
and particularly, have relation to the Lord, who is the 
very Life Itself. Wherefore whatsoever does not interi- 
orly regard Him, does not live ; nay, whatsoever expres- 
sion in the Word does not involve Him, or in its meas- 
ure relate to Him, is not divine. 

" Without such a living principle, the Word, as to 
the letter, is dead. For it is with the Word as it is 
with man, who, as all Christians are taught to believe, 
is not only external but internal likewise. The external 
man separate from the internal is the body, and there- ' 
fore is dead ; but the internal is that which lives and 
causes the external to live. The internal is the soul ; 
thus the Word, as to the letter alone, is like a body 
without a soul. 

"It is impossible, whilst the mind abides in the 
literal sense only, to see that it is full of such spiritual 
contents. Thus, in these first chapters of Genesis, noth- 
ing is discoverable from the literal sense but that they 
treat of the creation of the world, and of the garden of 
Eden which is called Paradise, and also of Adam as the 
first-created man ; and scarcely a single person supposes 
them to relate to anything besides. But that they con- 
tain arcana which were never heretofore revealed, will 
sufficiently appear from the following pages ; where it 
will be seen that the first chapter of Genesis, in its in- 
ternal sense, treats of the New Creation of man, or of 
his Regeneration, in general, and specifically of the 
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most ancient church ; and this in such a manner, that 
there is not a single syllable which does not represent, 
signify, and involve something spiritual. 

"That this is really the case, in respect to the 
Word, it is impossible for any mortal to know, however, 
except from the Lord. Wherefore it is expedient here 
to premise, that, of the Lord's divine mercy, it has been 
granted me, now for several years, to be constantly and 
uninterruptedly in company with spirits and angels, 
hearing them converse with each other, and conversing 
with them. Hence it has been permitted me to hear 
and see stupendous things in the other life, which have 
never before come to the knowledge of any man, nor 
entered his imagination. I have there been instructed 
concerning different kinds of spirits, and the state of 
souls after death, — concerning hell, or the lamentable 
state of the unfaithful, — concerning heaven, or the most 
happy state of the faithful, — and particularly concern- 
ing the doctrine of faith which is acknowledged through- 
out all heaven. 9 ' 

This then was the earliest intimation given by Sweden- 
borg of his supernatural experience ; and it would be 
difficult for the most fastidious critic to point out any- 
thing more concise and intelligible as a mere statement. 
It announces a startling phenomenon, it is true, but it 
cautiously avoids everything bordering on enthusiasm 
and extravagance. It begins by laying down a propo- 
sition calculated to enhance the reader's admiration for 
the Word of God, and to make it, and not Swedenborg, 
the central object of his thoughts ; it next points out the 
analogy between this proposition and universal Christian 
experience, and concludes by stating that the Author had 

been made acquainted with the most irrefragable evi- 

d2 
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dence of its truth, in order that he might bear witness to 
it. This evidence involved the opening of his spiritual 
sight, and his communication with spirits and angels, in 
a measure equal to the communications enjoyed by the 
old prophets ; because the internal sense of the Holy 
Word could only be unfolded by the preliminary open- 
ing of a man's internal senses* This is a fact which not 
only acquits the author of the charge which is sometimes 
ignorantly brought against him, that his visions were 
only designed to give an air of authority to his arbitrary 
interpretations, but it explains why Swedenborg alone, 
of all the pious and learned commentators on the Scrip* 
ture, has elicited its genuine spiritual sense. It reduces 
the entire controversy on his claims to a question of 
progressive development, and rests it on the affirmation 
that the Word of God possesses a causal or interior struc- 
ture analagous to the soul of man, and that the develop- 
ment of the hidden meaning of the one, and of the sen- 
ses of the other must, in the very nature of things, pro- 
ceed pari pofsu. The man, therefore, who would 
subject Swedenborg's claims as an interpreter of the 
Word to a fair logical test, must begin by comparing his 
mental and moral philosophy with his own experience, 
for if it be founded in nature he will find the evidence in 
his own bosom; he will then proceed to observe 
whether the development of Scripture is parallel and ana- 
logous to this philosophy ; and having satisfied himself 
on these points, it will only remain to be considered 
whether the double revelation of the nature of man and 
the nature of the Word is the mere product of Sweden- 
borg's intellect, or a deduction, as he solemnly affirms, 
" from things heard and seen." 

Swedenborg himself was well aware that the majority 
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of persons would insist it was impossible for any one 
to converse with spirits and angels during his life in the 
body ; and, accordingly, he took the earliest opportunity 
of explaining that so far from such intercourse being evi- 
dence of an abnormal or deranged state, it was in the 
very order to which man was created, and that commu- 
nication with the world of spirits had only been closed 
in progress of time by his immersion in corporeal and 
worldly things (k. G. 69). In further illustration of 
this position, the circumstances under which the prime* 
val state are likely to be restored, and the psychological 
laws on which it depends are clearly laid down in the 
course of his writings. All his arguments and proofs, 
however, centre in the fact, that angels and spirits enjoy 
a perfect sensational life : — 

" Care should be taken," he observes, " not to give 
credence to the erroneous opinion, that spirits do not 
possess far more exquisite sensations than during the life 
of the body, for I have been convinced to the contrary 

by experience repeated thousands of times It is 

not the mere faculty of sight which they possess, but 
they live in a light to which, with good spirits, angelic 
spirits, and angels, the mid-day light of this world can- 
not be compared. . . . They enjoy the power of hear- 
ing also, and that in so exquisite a degree as vastly to 
exceed what they possessed in the body. As to the faculty 
of speech, they have now discoursed with me almost 
continually for some years, but this subject, and the 
sense of smell which they also possess, will, by the divine 
mercy of the Lord, be considered hereafter. They have, 
besides, a most exquisite sense of touch, whence come 
the pains and torments endured in hell ; for all sensations 
have relation to the touch, of which they are merely dr- 
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versities and varieties. Their desires and affections, 
moreover, are incomparably stronger than those possessed 
during the life of the body ; . . Men think also, after death, 
far more perspicuously and distinctly than during their pre- 
vious life ; for in a spiritual state of being, more is involved 
in one idea than in a thousand whilst in the natural life. 
If it were possible for men here to perceive with what 
acuteness, penetration, sagacity, and clearness, spirits 
converse with each other, they would be perfectly amazed. 
In a word, man loses nothing by death, but is still a 
man in all respects, although more perfect than when in 
the body, having cast off his bones and flesh, and the 
imperfections which necessarily attend them. Spirits 
acknowledge and perceive, that whilst they lived in the 
body it was the spirit which enjoyed sensation, — that it 
was only apparently, and not really, an attribute of the 
body ; wherefore, the body being laid aside, sensations 
exist in a much more exquisite and perfect state. Life 
consists in sensation, for, as may be known to every one, 
there is no life manifested without it, and sensation 
and life always agree as to quality.' ' — A. C. 322. 

And again : — 

" That angels are human forms, or men, I have had 
evidence a thousand times ; for I have conversed with 
them as a man with a man, sometimes with one alone, 
sometimes with several in company, nor did I discover 
in them any thing different from man as to form : I 
have occasionally wondered that this was the case ; and 
lest it should be said that it was a fallacy, or vision of 
phantasy, I have been permitted to see them in a state 
of full wakefulness, or when I was in the exercise of 
every bodily sense, and in a state of clear perception. 
I have frequentlyalso told them, that men in the Christ- 
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ian world are in such blind ignorance concerning angels 
and spirits, as to believe them to be minds without form, 
and to be principles of pure thought, concerning which 
no idea can be formed but as of something aethereal con- 
taining a principle of vitality ; and whereas they thus 
ascribe to them nothing of man except a thinking prin- 
ciple, they believe that they do not see because they 
have no eyes, that they do not hear because they have 
no ears, and that they do not speak because they have 
neither mouth nor tongue. To these observations the 
angels replied, that they are aware that such a faith 
prevails with many in the world, and that it is the ruling 
belief amongst the learned, and likewise, what they were 
suprised at, amongst the priests. They assigned also a 
reason for this, viz., that the learned, who have been 
distinguished leaders in literature, and who first devised 
such an idea concerning angels and spirits, thought on 
the subject from the sensual principles of the external 
man ; and they who think from those principles, and not 
from interior light, and from the general idea which is 
implanted in every one, must of necessity adopt such 
fictions, since the sensual principle of the external man 
has no comprehension of anything but what is within 
the sphere of nature, thus of nothing at all relating to the 
spiritual world : from these leaders, as from guides, was 
derived a false mode of thinking concerning angels to 
others, who did not think from themselves, but from 
those leaders ; and they who at first think from others, 
and make such thoughts a principle of their faith, and 
afterwards view them in their understanding, cannot re- 
cede from them without difficulty, and therefore in many 
cases they acquiesce in confirming them. They said fur- 
ther! that the simple in faith and heart do not entertain 
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such an idea concerning the angels but think of them as 
heavenly men, by reason that they have not extinguished 
by erudition what is implanted in them from heaven, 
neither do they conceive of any thing without a form : 
hence it is that angels are always exhibited in temples, 
both in sculpture and painting, as men. Concerning 
what is thus implanted from heaven, they added, that it 
is the Divine [Principle] communicated by influx to 
those, who are in the good of faith and of life. 

" From all my experience, which has now continued 
for several years, I can say and affirm, that angels, as 
to their form, are altogether men ; that they have faces, 
have eyes, ears, breasts, arms, hands, feet ; that they 
see each other, hear and discourse with each other ; in a 
word, that they want nothing at all which is proper to 
man, except that they are not clothed with a material 
body : I have seen them in their own light, which ex- 
ceeds by many degrees the noon-day light of the world, 
and in that light I observed all parts of their faces more 
distinctly and clearly than I ever did the faces of men 
on earth. It has also been granted me to see an angel 
of the inmost heaven ; his countenance was brighter and 
more resplendent than that of the angels of the inferior 
heavens ; I examined him closely, and he had a human 
form in all perfection. 

" It is however to be noted, that the angels cannot be 
seen by man with the eyes of his body, but with the eyes 
of the spirit which is in man, because the spirit is in the 
spiritual world, and all things of the body are in the 
natural world ; and like sees like, because its vision is 
from a like origin. Moreover, the organ of bodily vision, 
which is the eye, is so gross, that it does not see even 
the more minute objects of nature except by means of 
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-optical glasses, as is known to every one ; hence it is 
still less capable of seeing those things which are above 
the sphere of nature, as all things are which are in the 
spiritual world : nevertheless these things may be seen 
by man, when he is withdrawn from the sight of the 
body, and the sight of his spirit is opened, which is also 
effected in a moment, when it pleases the Lord that they 
should be seen ; and in this case man knows no other 
than that he sees them with the eyes of the body : thus 
angels were seen by Abraham, by Lot, by Manoah, and 
by the Prophets ; thus likewise the Lord was seen after 
His resurrection by His disciples : in like manner, also, 
angels have been seen by me. It was in consequence 
of the prophets so seeing, that they were called Seers, 
and men who had their eyes open, as in I. Samuel, ix, 
9 ; Numb, xxiii, 3 ; and the making them so to see 
was called opening the eyes, as was the case with the 
boy of Elisha, concerning whom we thus read : ' Elisha 
prayed and said, Jehovah, open, I pray , his eyes that 
he may see ; and when Jehovah opened the eyes of the 
hoy he saw that, lo ! the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire about Elisha,' 2 Kings, vi, 1 7. 

" The well disposed spirits, with whom I have also 
discoursed on this subject, were grieved in their hearts 
at observing such ignorance to prevail within the church 
concerning the state of heaven, and concerning spirits 
and angels, and indignantly charged me to declare, that 
they are not minds without form, nor aethereal spectres, 
but that they are in figure men, and that they see, hear, 
and feel, equally as men in the world.' ' — H.H. 74-77. 

Nothing can be more explicit than these statements. 
The spirit is not only a perfect man when divested of 

the body, but it is the man himself in the body ; and so 

d5 
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truly is this the case that we can never see a man as he 
really is, until we see him in the spirit, nor enjoy the 
full exercise of our own senses until we exercise them 
in the spirit. But, as the celebrated William Law ob- 
served in his time, " Modern metaphysics have no know- 
ledge of the grouud and nature either of spirit or body, 
but suppose them, not only without any natural relation, 
but essentially contrary to one another, and only held 
together in a forced conjunction by the arbitrary will of 
God. Nay, if you were to say, that God first creates 
a soul out of nothing, and when that is done, then takes 
an understanding faculty, and puts it into it, after that 
adds a will, and then a memory, all as independently 
made as when a tailor first makes the body of a coat and 
then adds sleeves and pockets to it, — were you to say 
this, the schools of Descartes, Mallebranche, or Locke, 
could have nothing to say against it. (Spirit of love) 
The truth is, however, that the mere possession of a 
body or outward state, by the soul, constitutes it, in the 
strictest sense of the words, a sensitive being, for by its 
body it feels that it exists, and what it is ; it is from 
this alone that it derives its first knowledge of its some- 
thing and somewhere. (Ibid). It is true that all the 
words, both of ancient and modern languages, used to 
designate the soul's outward form, or its bodily state, 
are opposed to the vulgar notion of substance, and point 
to a soft, fluent, and yielding element as its materiel ; 
but, strictly speaking, elastic elements are substantial in 
a degree far exceeding heavy, inert, concrete, and hard 
matter. Swedenborg's reiterated assurance, therefore, 
that the spirit is the real man runs parallel to his doctrine 
that spiritual substance in general is more real and en- 
during than matter in any of its forms. 
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The public, perhaps, are hardly prepared to admit the 
reality of visions and spiritual associations at the present 
day, though it is undeniable that some of the phenomena 
of Clairvoyance are sufficiently remarkable ; while it is 
admitted, however, that extraordinary gifts and commu- 
nications were enjoyed in the apostolic age, there is 
abundant evidence that they have never absolutely ceased. 
" The apostolical fathers, Barnabas, Clement, and Her- 
mas, (whose writings were reverenced as of canonical 
authority for four hundred years, and were read together 
with the canonical Scriptures in many of the churches), 
confirm the truth of prophecy, divine visions, and mi- 
raculous gifts continuing in the church after the apostol- 
ical age, both by their testimony and experience ; and 
to pass over many other venerable names, (among whom 
Tertullian and Origen are witnesses to the same truth 
afterwards), Eusebius, Cyprian, Lactantius, still lower 
down, declare that extraordinary divine manifestations 
were not uncommon in their days. Cyprian is very ex- 
press on this subject, praising God on that behalf, with 
respect to himself, to divers of the clergy, and many of 
the people, using these words : * The discipline of God 
over us never ceases by night and by day to correct and 
reprove ; for not only by visions of the night, but also 
by day, even the innocent age of children among us is 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and they see, and hear, 
and speak in ecstacy, such things as the Lord vouchsafes 
to admonish and instruct us by : ' Epist. 16." * Evi- 
dence of this kind might be multiplied to volumes, but 
the most we can do within our present limits is to re* 
mind the reader of its existence ; and that such visions 

• • i 
* Hartley's Preface to his translation of Svredenborg's treatise 
on Heaven and Hell 
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are not exceptions to the true order of human life, but 
proper to it. Hence even the gentile patriarchs and 
philosophers, as well as the prophets, the apostles, and 
the fathers of the Christian Church have had their eyes 
opened from time to time and been permitted to enjoy 
a foretaste of immortal life. " Where there is no vision," 
says the Word, " The people perish." A.nd therefore it 
is promised in Joel that the Lord's Spirit shall be upon 
all flesh in the latter days : " Your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions. And also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my spirit." 

For much of the prevailing skepticism the church 
herself is primarily to blame having provoked the enmity 
of the natural man by opposing unscriptural and irrati- 
onal doctrines to the development of human understand- 
ing. It is obvious, for example, that the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the natural body, has a tendency to 
bring her creed into immediate competition with ex- 
perimental philosophy ; when it should rather be reserved 
to lead the understanding and the will where science 
fails both, and to command the subjects of human con- 
troversy from a purer sphere. But the church is skep- 
tical too. There is as much unbelief amongst the clergy 
as, number for number, in any class of the community 
whatever. They have no faith in vision because they 
have no faith in man's spiritual life ; they have no faith 
in spiritual life because they have no knowledge of the 
soul ; and the proof of this is seen in the tenacity with 
which they cling to the resurrection of the body at some 
future period, instead of recognising the lesson contained 
in the divine promise to the repentant malefactor, " This 
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day thou shalt be with me in Paradise," and the plain 
declaration that God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living. We say the clergy as a body are totally des- 
titute of that earnest, consistent, and practical faith in 
the reality of the other life which ought to distinguish 
the ministers of the Gospel, and we ground this obser- 
vation,-— not on their indifference to Swedenborg's dis- 
closures, — though it is a sad reflection, — but on the ab- 
solute erasure of the state of vision from their credenda. 
Well may the poet, after glancing at the times ' when 
angels looked through human eyes,' and even little 
children, as Cyprian bears witness, were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and saw, and heard, and spoke in ecstacy 
well may he sadly exclaim— 

" But changed, alas, is nature now, 
Her soul is bound in chains ; 
And in her heart, and on her brow, 
Perpetual darkness reigns. 
The beaming eyes of God no more 
Their gladdening influence shed, 
And there, where angels shone before, 
Are dull, dark clouds instead. 
And should a gleam of heaven appear 
Before faith's anxious sight, — 
And should angelic music here 
Fall lightly on the listening ear, 
' Tis deemed delusion quite. 
And should a smile from God again 
To praying saint be given, — 
Full of benignity, as when 
Of old, He smiled, — the. bigot' 8 pen, 
Spurns such idea of heaven ! " • 

We have remarked ro e gc t han o nc e that Swedenborg 
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* From a Poem now in preparation for the press, and for 
which orders may be sent to the publisher of this work. 
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was prepared for communication with spirits and angels 
by the heavenly frame of mind in which he pursued his 
investigations in natural philosophy, and by his facility 
in detaching his perceptive faculties from the cravings 
of the animal organization. We may now add that his 
initiation into the inner life was by no means completed 
by the mere opening of his spiritual senses ; but that 
when this event took place he was rather like a traveller 
who had suddenly arrived in a kingdom with whose in- 
habitants and laws he had never before had acquaintance. 
Accustomed to the laws of time and space, he was now 
brought into relation with an order of things totally in- 
dependent of time and space, and where he had been 
familiar like other men with a constant return of the 
same phenomena, and the reappearance of unalterable 
features, there now sprang up a moving panorama of 
life, in which the form of every man betrayed the thought 
of the heart. Instead of a state of mind affected by 
circumstances and places, he now saw circumstances and 
places affected by the mind and by its states ; he had 
much to learn, therefore, which he could not hope to 
master but by rigid observation and the aid of such in- 
struction as could be afforded by his associate spirits and 
angels. The experience which he accumulated in pur- 
suit of this knowledge is recorded in a copious Diary, 
which is now in course of publication, and which, — how- 
ever skeptical some may be in regard to its contents, — 
is without a parallel in the world. 

In order to his full instruction, and that a medium of 
intercourse might be afforded with spirits and angels in 
every kind of state, every kind of sphere, and every 
kind of society, Swedenborg had also various kinds of 
respiration induced upon him, so that, in course of time, 
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the animation of his body became susceptible of adapta- 
tion to every variety of internal life ; and these states of 
the body were changed with so much ease that he con- 
tinued to write and think without reflecting upon it. 
Such varieties of respiration are here represented as co- 
incident with the approach and association of varieties of 
spirits because the presence of spiritual beings is always 
accompanied with influx, either tacit or manifest, pro- 
ceeding from them into man. This is a necessary 
consequence of the fact that every spirit is sur- 
*< rounded with the sphere and phantasmagoria of his own 
internal life, and that these spheres enter other spirits, 
comparatively like light or magnetism, and modify their 
states. 

We may here remark, also, that the presence of spirits 
was sometimes manifest to Swedenborg by their influx 
alone, although on such occasions they generally came 
to view after he had formed his conclusions concerning 
their state and quality, — conclusions which their appear- 
ance and conversation always corroborated. Having 
observed that their influences or sensible spheres affected 
him in different parts of the body according to the qual- 
ity of the spirits, Swedenborg would seem to have seized 
on this remarkable fact as the clue to the topography of 
the spiritual world and the order in which spiritual soci- 
eties are arranged. Following this clue, the sublime 
truth gradually dawned upon his mind that all the 
heavens in one complex constitute a man, — the maxi- 
tnus homo of his theological writings ; which accordingly 
became the ground of his nomenclature and classification 
of spirits. Thus if a stream of influx from a spirit was 
felt in the breast, the spirit himself appeared in the plane 
of the breast, and he is said to belong to that province 
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of the Grand Man ; and so in the case of every organ 
and part of the body. The most important result of 
this circumstance is, that the spirits of every province 
correspond in quality to the functions performed in that 
province of the body ; the spirits which appear in the 
plane of the eye, for example, being distinguished by 
their intelligence, because the sight of the body and in- 
tellectual apprehension mutually correspond. Regarded 
only as a means of defining the localities and states of 
spiritual beings this principle is the most comprehensive, 
and at the same time the most exact, that it is possible 
to conceive ; but we have only alluded to it in illustra- 
tion of the experimental basis on which the author's 
theological works are founded ; and to point out that it 
is not merely the opening of his spiritual sight and the 
consequent appearance of spirits and angels that consti- 
tutes the peculiar feature of his case, — and still less the 
ground on which he has been received as the interpreter 
of Scripture,— but his continued and progressive instruc- 
tion in spiritual things,-— because he was not the seer 
only, but the Humboldt of the world of spirits ) 

In addition to his habitual intercourse with"spirits and 
angels, Swedenborg informs us that he had been favored, 
on more than one occasion, with a manifestation of the 
Lord Himself. As the reader, in all probability, will 
be curious to learn the precise nature of this manifesta- 
tion, his attention is invited to the circumstances attend- 
ing the Theophanic appearances recorded in Scripture ; 
in this way he will find himself better prepared to deter- 
mine the degree of credibility which attaches to the 
parallel case of our author. 

We pass over the communications between our first 
parents and the Creator as belonging to an order of 
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things, and a style of writing, which it is no part o&our 
present purpose to canvas ; and, in like manner, the de- 
scent of Jehovah at the building of Babel. In Genesis 
xii, 7» however, we have the historical fact that " Jeho- 
vah appeared unto Abram," and that He talked with 
him. The word rendered appeared is from rdh, to see, 
which is used to denote ordinary bodily vision, as in 
Genesis xiii, 15, " All the land which thou seest . . . ; " 
we can draw no other inference from this than that the 
appearance was strictly objective* 

In Genesis xv, we have a more circumstantial account 
of a Theophanic appearance, and one which has given 
rise to much speculation. The first verse informs us that 
" the Word of Jehovah came unto Abram in a vision, 
saying, Fear not, etc." Here it is the Word and not 
Jehovah Himself who was manifested ; and some under- 
stand it as the Son from Eternity, or Logos of the Gos- 
pel. The peculiarity of the expressions which would 
lead us to suppose there was no visible person at all in 
this instance, seems to have been overlooked ; for there 
is nothing to prove that Abram actually saw a divine 
form and therefore called it the Word to distinguish 
it from Jehovah Himself. The word rendered came is 
hdh, which signifies it feU out, it happened, or it was, 
and the phrase may be expressed in Latin by Verbum Je- 
hovae ad Abram fuit ; the verb to come, therefore, which 
suggests the idea of a person is without any authority in 
the original. On the other hand it is clear that the 
Debar- Jehovah of this text, whatever we may determine 
it to have been, really addressed to Abram the words 
which are here recorded. 

Traced to its root the word debar signifies any enunci- 
ation, matter, or thing put forth, and Jehovah, as is well 
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known, signifies God in his Infinite or incomprehensible 
Esse ; hence we may conclude that it was a going forth, 
an influx, or proceeding from Jehovah, which descended 
upon Abram like an overpowering sphere, accompanied 
with a perception on his part that it was a sign of the 
presence of God. This view is supported by verse 5, 
where the original does not imply that he was led out of 
the tent by his hand, or that he accompanied a person, 
but that he was caused to go forth ; we may consider 
him, therefore, as having been under that kind of influ- 
ence or attraction which is called being led of the spirit ; 
but with a conviction that Jehovah was immediately pre- 
sent with him. The word rendered vision in the first 
verse is sufficient evidence that his spiritual eyes were 
opened as was the case with the prophets. While this 
" vision " continued, he also enjoyed, spiritually, the 
sense of hearing and the faculty of speech, though he 
still retained the natural use of all his faculties. But in 
the evening of the same day another state was induced 
upon him, for he was thrown into a " deep sleep " as to 
all his natural senses (v. 11) and into a state of repre- 
sentative vision (v. 17) : thus two states of vision, — a 
vision of the day and a vision of the night, — were asso- 
ciated in one occurrence ; a deep sense of the presence 
of God throughout the whole scene filled the mind of the 
patriarch, and the Divine Words which he has recorded 
were addressed to him by an audible voice. 

In Genesis xvi, 7, a Theophanic manifestation to Hagar 
is called the angel of Jehovah, and in v. 13, the same 
manifestation is called by the Divine name Jehovah. 
We obtain an insight into its nature in Exodus xxiii, v. 
21-23, where Jehovah declares, concerning his angel, 
that His name is in Him* Hagar, according to the text, 
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only beard the voice of the angel and did not see him, 
either in the above instance or that recorded in c. xvi. 
The same remark applies to the temptation of Abram, 
and the visitation of the angel of Jehovah in c. xxii. 
On some other occasions the angel of Jehovah was seen, 
as by Balaam when his eyes were opened, in human form. 
In the case of Moses' call it appeared " in a flame of 
fire " Exodus iii, 2. But in all cases, whether its voice 
only was heard or it presented itself in some visible form, 
it received divine honors, and was regarded as a mani- 
festation of the Supreme Being. Swedenborg explains 
this phenomenon b) the information that the Divine Es- 
sence passing through the angelic heaven, and reflected 
as from a mirror to human eyes, necessarily appeared in 
human form, although it had not yet become man in ul- 
timates. This is supported by all the evidence that it is 
possible to elicit from the Word, and it solves every dif- 
ficulty connected with this class of Theophanic appear- 
ances. 

But every one who has read the Bible with attention 
must have been struck by the great number of passages 
in the Pentateuch in which Jehovah Himself is introdu- 
ced as familiarly conversing with Moses and others. 
Almost any chapter in Exodus or Leviticus will supply 
examples of this usage, beginning, " And Jehovah spake 
unto Moses, etc." The remarkable feature in all these 
colloquial narratives is the air of companionship which 
pervades them. There is nothing awful or mysterious 
affected by the dramatis persona ; in a word, the divine 
attributes are evidently merged in human attributes, a 
phenomenon which would be wholly inexplicable if Swe- 
denborg had not afforded us the solution. The Jews, he 
says, had no other idea of Jehovah than as one of the 
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heathen deities who excelled all others in the perform- 
ance of miracles, and they imagined Him to he an old 
man with a long silvery heard ; such a figure appeared to 
Moses, sitting and conversing with him, as one man 
with another, and it was he whom Moses called and be- 
lieved to be Jehovah. This spirit like the angel of Je- 
hovah, was the medium through which God Himself 
spake and manifested His presence, though it was not 
He in very person. It was in all strictness, therefore, 
a Theophanic appearance, only in a lower degree than 
the divine human form in which God revealed Himself 
in more ancient times. 

Whenever we read that " Jehovah appeared," and the 
context affords no clue to the nature of the appearance, 
we may presume that the familiar Theophany mentioned 
above on the authority of Swedenborg, is to be under- 
stood. In general, revelations were made by dreams : 
by visions of the night: by visions of the day : by an 
internal voice : by an external utterance from an invis- 
ible angel : and by an audible address from a visible 
angel. To one or other of these classes may be re- 
ferred numerous cases in which Eloah, Elohi, Elohim, 
and the MVchi-Elohim are said to have appeared or 
spoken to the patriarchs, and in which the term is ren- 
dered " God," but it does not enter into the plan of our 
sketch to dwell at any length on these particulars. 

In Genesis xxxii, 24-32, we have the well known ac- 
count of Jacob's wrestling with a man or angel until 
break of day. " And Jacob asked him, and said, Tell 
me I pray thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore 
is it that thou dost ask after my name ? And he blessed 
him there. And Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel (the faces of God) : for I have seen God (Elohira, 
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plural) face to face, and my life is preserved." This 
was not a Theophanic but an angelic appearance ; the 
angel witheld his name because Jacob was strongly per- 
suaded he was a God, (for the patriarchs believed in 
more Gods than one) and would have worshiped him had 
he been informed of an appropriate appellation. 

Another kind of manifestation was that in the desert 
by means of a cloud and pillar of fire, which, Sweden* 
borg says, was a company of angels, in the midst of 
whom was the Lord. Similar to this was the descent 
upon mount Sinai, when the Commandments were pro* 
mulgated. And such was the revelation of Jehovah's 
Glory, after He had descended in a cloud, to Moses. 
Other passages in the Word in which the phenomena of the 
natural world are induced over Theophanic and angelic 
appearances, will perhaps occur to the reader. All these 
evidently form a class of appearances presented in em- 
blematic visions, or when the spiritual eyes of those who 
saw them were opened so as to be capable of seeing di- 
vine things according to their respective states. The 
divine presence in the Ark, or the Shekinah ; the glory 
in the Temple ; the responses given by Urim and Thum- 
mim ; the ancient of days who appeared unto Daniel, etc., 
may all be added to this class, being manifestations of 
the Lord by means of representatives and corresponden- 
ces. As to the prophets they were sometimes addressed 
by Jehovah in a state of open vision, their natural eyes 
being closed ; and sometimes they heard the Word of 
the Lord when they were not in vision. These utter- 
ances were effected by the medium of angels who were 
filled with the Lord's presence, and who, so long as this 
divine plenum continued, had no creaturely conscious- 
ness whatever. 
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Thus, before the Incarnation took place, the Divine 
Human was in its ultimate in the angels, and spake 
and operated through them as mediums : hence compa- 
nies of angels, and even single individuals filled with the 
Lord's presence, were called by the Divine name Jeho- 
vah ; and on the other hand, the eternal God was desig- 
nated by names which are sometimes appropriated to 
the angels, and are frequently in the plural form. 

At length, "The "Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.' ' 
This assumption and final glorification of an ultimate 
body by Jehovah Himself, without the intervention of 
any angelic medium, is the grand theme of all prophesy, 
and the corner-stone of the True Christian Faith. 
The existence of the Lord as a Divine Man in the sun of 
heaven, or in first principles, was proved to a material 
age by his descent and personal manifestation in last 
principles. This intimate relation between the Divine 
Humanity and the effulgent sun of heaven was shown to 
Peter, James, and John by our Lord's transfiguration, 
when His face shone as the sun. It is expressed also 
in the prophesies, where Jehovah's appearance in ulti- 
mates was foretold as the Sun of Righteousness which 
should arise with healing in his wings ; and we find it 
again in the last words of revelation, which declare that 
the " Lamb " is the light or the sun of heaven. When, 
therefore, the purpose for which the Word became Flesh 
was at length accomplished, the Humanity was indrawn, 
and its form veiled with glory ; hence the Lord is not 
to be thought of as appearing among the angels like a 
king, surrounded by his worshipers, or seated on a 
throne in the midst of a magnificent court, but is still 
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encompassed with his sun, and present among the angels 
by aspect, for Swedenborg observes, that it is a common 
thing in heaven even for the angels to appear in the 
place where their aspect is fixed, or where the thought 
and determination of their minds is directed. It is on 
this principle that he observes, " The Lord has been 
seen by me out of the sun [of heaven] in an angelic form, 
a little beneath the sun's altitude ; and likewise near at 
hand in a similar form, and with a lucid countenance ; 
once, also, as a radiant sunlight in the midst of the 
angels."— H. H. 121. 

No one was better aware than Swedenborg that man 
cannot see the Lord as He really is, and live, for the 
effulgence of His Divine Love and Divine Wisdom is 
such that it would be like a body falling into the sun : even 
the angels, he says, are veiled with a thin cloud or 
sphere, and the first proceeding of the divine sun is re- 
tained in radiant belts around it instead of entering 
heaven. When he declares, therefore, that the Lord 
has manifested Himself to him, he is far from presuming 
to claim an irreverent familiarity with the high and lofty 
One who inhabiteth eternity. All the circumstances at- 
tending such manifestation, so far as we can infer them 
from his doctrine of the Lord, his explanations of 
other Theophanic appearances, and the few particulars 
he has recorded of his experience in this respect, are 
precisely such as the Scripture itself warrants ; * and 
when we reflect that the Israelitish Church was instiiuted 

* We may here remark that the kind of manifestation by 
which he was first called to his sacred employment is involved in 
some obscurity, there being no authority in any of bis works for 
any circumstantial account that has yet been published. The 
common tradition is obviously discredited in its most essential 
points by a passage in the Diary. 
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througli the medium of visions and Divine appearances ; 
and the first Christian Church in like manner ; it will 
appear no more than reasonable and consistent that any 
subsequent revelation should receive the same sanction, 
or spring from a like source. When the Lord was in the 
world He foretold his manifestation at a future period,— 
at the consummation of the age, or order of things then 
commenced ; and all the evidence of Scripture would go 
to show that the new age was to begin and continue its 
course in open vision. . 

This leads us to observe that Swedenborg's claims are 
coincident with the rational expectations of mankind, — 
that his mission is precisely that which the world in its 
present state might devoutly pray for, if it had not al- 
ready received the boon,— a revelation of interior light. 
The universal hope which has expressed itself in so 
many efforts to reorganize society, and which has realized 
so much at the present moment, is grounded in the pro- 
phesies of ages ; and from all these prophesies we may 
infer the impossibility of their being fulfilled without 
vision. After the tribulation of the last days, it is 
said, " shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in hea- 
ven.' ' But how appear, and to whom, except the eye 
of the spirit, which can alone look upon heaven, shall 
be opened? The Scripture must be interpreted by 
Scripture, and we learn from its pages that the heaven 
of which it treats is within us, and consequently can 
only be seen by the internal or spiritual eye. How im- 
portant, then, when all the tribes of the earth already 
mourn, according to the prediction contained in the same 
chapter as the above, and all the expositors of Scripture 
are agreed that its prophetic period must terminate 
within the present centenary, how important is it that 
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he whose spiritual senses have been first unlocked, and 
who solemnly calls our attention to the promised sign, 
should be candidly and reverently heard* 

The oldest prophesies announce a grand social and re* 
ligious revival, or a new age of gold, commencing with 
some extraordinary manifestation from the spiritual world, 
which, as we have just hinted, the Gospel explains as a 
Theophanic revelation, or second coming of the Lord ; 
and which must appear to the spiritual senses, rather 
than to the carnal eye, if the former are in nearer re- 
lation to divine and spiritual things than the latter. 
We may reject these prophesies if we please, — we may 
regard the expectations of humanity with a contempt- 
uous smile, — we may plume ourselves on being im- 
passable to everything of a spiritual nature, and be quite 
consistent : but if we admit the truth of these things, how 
can we overlook the fact that the return of vision, the 
fulfilment of prophesy by a second revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and the announcement of the new age, are syn- 
chronous events in the experience of Swedenborg, and 
are intimately connected with his mission to the Christian 
world ? Will it be said that we are half-witted enthusi- 
asts, and are carried away by sectarian prejudices ? It 
will, doubtless; but we do not imagine these coincidences ; 
we have long and steadily regarded them through the pre- 
vailing darkness, and we point to them as the landmarks 
by which Christians of all denominations are called upon 
to direct their course. 

/Time will roll on, and returning years bring accumu- 
lated proofs of the truth of all that Swedenborg has 
stated on this subject. The untaught people may in- 
dulge for a time in some vague expectation of the clouds 
which float above the earth suddenly opening before the 
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Saviour, and displaying the thrones set for judgment ; hut 
they will at length perceive that the veil has been removed 
in another way, and the last act of the drama commenced. 
A newjpolity , — a government, — a Church, inspired with di- 
vine love, will gradually present itself as the realisation of 
the New Jerusalem descending from God out of heaven ; and 
the nations of them that are saved shall walk in the light of 
it (Rev. xxi, 24) ; for to walk in the light of the New 
Jerusalem is to live according to the truths of the new 
religious and social order which it signifies. It is in 
vain to expect any other Millenium than that of righte- 
ousness, and equally vain to trust any other righteous- 
ness than that which has its perennial fountain in the 
heart, and beatifies at once the family and the com- 
munity, by making atonement between man and God. 
If the Lord alone is our Righteousness, it is because He 
is the source of all right, and it is in His complete man- 
ifestation as such a First Cause, that the distinctive 
features of the Theophanic revelation to Swedenborg 
consists. The connexion between the disclosures with 
which it has been accompanied and the vital interests of 
mankind forbid its being much longer regarded as a 
subject of idle speculation. The wild dreams of Socialism 
are a perversion and mockery of the sublime order it 
has unveiled ; and it becomes more evident every day 
that those who are deceived by them in the darkness of 
the world's night, can only be reclaimed by awakening 
to the realities which they counterfeit : " When this 
cometh to pass, (lo, it will come), then shall they know 
that a prophet hath been among them." — Ezekiel, 
xxxiii, 33. y 
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The statement of Swedenborg, that the inventions of 
writing and printing, — and with these may be included 
all the arts connected with the cultivation of letters, 
— have been developed for the sake of the Word, re- 
ceives ample support from the mass of literature which 
has accumulated round the Bible ; a mere catalogue of 
the works devoted to the illustration of which would 
fill a large volume. Among these the Commentaries of 
the Jews themselves are the most ancient, but they fall 
immeasurably short of the works of Christians, both as 
regards their number and the labour bestowed upon 
them. 

To pass over the remains of the primitive fathers, and 

escape the * dark ages ' by which they were succeeded, 

e2 
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we find the monks of the Roman Catholic Church busily 
employed as Commentators on the Sacred text. It is a 
mere prejudice and sign of ignorance on the part of Pro- 
testants to imagine that the Reformation alone recog- 
nised the value of the Word, though it is quite true that 
its light was witheld from the laity by the Catholic 
priests. A work by Lauretus may be mentioned as an 
example of the roost enlightened application to the study 
and development of Scripture under the Papacy ; and 
still greater honor has accrued to Catholicism, at a 
later period, from the critical labors of Calmet. Even 
the honor due to those who took the initiative in reform, 
as well as the revival of learning, is not implicitly yielded 
to the claims of Protestants. The Catholic Historian 
may point, on the one hand, to Cajetan distributing his 
commentaries on the Psalms, to Alciati the Jurist, and 
to Aleandro engaging the students of Paris in the culti- 
vation of Greek Literature ; and, on the other hand, to 
Sadolet and to Caraffa with other distinguished men as- 
sembling in the Transtevere to discuss the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and the means of reviving reli- 
gion. 

Still, after every allowance has been made in respect 
to these demands, it would be mere affectation to deny 
that the Reformed church afforded the soil in which 
Biblical Literature has taken deepest root. The com- 
pilations and critiques of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are perfectly astounding for the 
amount of time and research bestowed upon their pro- 
duction. It is true the gross amount of literary talent 
at the present day is incomparably greater than it was at 
the period to which we allude, and the number of books 
has prodigiously increased ; but it is a rare thing, — if we 
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except a few instances among the German Savans, — for 
single individuals to exhibit such devotion and untiring 
energy as the litefati of those times. The result has 
been to throw a flood of light upon the Biblical text, and 
to bring out its peculiarities in such strong relief that 
there is hardly a passage upon which we nay not con- 
centrate the learning of ages, — hardly a doubtful point 
which has not been canvassed by the most acute intel- 
lects, and concerning which we may not find the most 
complete information and advice in printed books. 

By these combined labors a broad foundation has been 
laid for a future temple to the God of Revelation ; but 
we must not mistake these commentaries, glosses, and 
critical aids for an interpretation of the Word ; it being 
but too clear that these Authors, — whom we honor for 
their talents, their extensive learning, and their toils, — 
have seldom recognised any other principles of interpre- 
tation than the doctrines of their respective churches. 
Luther and Calvin, indeed, as well as the other great 
leaders of the Reformation, endeavored to ground their 
doctrines on the Word itself, but the principle of private 
judgment was vitally opposed to the uniform signification 
of the same expressions. The words of the Bible were 
manifest signs of religious ideas : but as the signs only, 
and not their precise value were found in the Bible, it is 
obvious, as the Catholics complain, that they would be 
susceptible of numerous significations. Thus the bread 
and wine were held to be symbols of a spiritual idea, or 
subjects of the real presence, according to the religious 
prepossessions of believers ; and when it was once ad- 
mitted that such expressions had a tropical meaning,— 
while the claim of the church to fix their signification 
was contested, — it is obvious there could be no assign- 
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able limit to the kinds of meaning elicited from them, 
but that of the inventive faculties of the mind itself. In 
proof of this it is sufficient to refer to the numerous 
systems founded on the symbols of the Apocalypse. 

But a new era was gradually approaching. The tra- 
ditions of the church, almost expiring under the Papacy, 
had been kindled anew in the Reformed Theology ; and 
the divine supremacy of Jesus Christ had been accepted 
by nearly all Christendom, and maintained on the au- 
thority of Sacred Scripture. By this providential means 
the Bible itself, instead of the priesthood, had become 
the corner-stone of the Church, — the one vital element 
in every hope of salvation. Thus the genuine ground 
of Faith was again brought into cultivation, and the 
chosen seed cast in. Was it now to spring up instan- 
taneously and bear fruit, or was it first to die ? The 
wisdom of man might have preferred the first, but the 
wisdom of God had appointed the latter method of in- 
crease (see John xii, 24) ; and the era of its decom- 
position was that of the analysis of Scripture by unas- 
sisted reason, to which we have just alluded. This 
disintegration of doctrine and opinion soon became cor- 
ruption, and a dismal night closed round the Church. 
Meanwhile the soil grew deeper and richer from the ac- 
cession of the elements contributed by Rationalism, Neo- 
platonism, and even by Materialism, and eventually the 
good seed shot up through the whole, and gave one of 
the earliest manifestations of its tendency in the writings 
of William Law. 

This gentleman belonged to the party of Non-jurors, 
and exercised considerable influence over his contempo- 
raries, amongst whom the celebrated John Wesley is said 
to have received his first impressions from him ; he 
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was held in much the same esteem as Arnold and 
Whateley in our own times, and professed similar ad«r 
vanced opinions. Perhaps no man ever enjoyed a 
clearer perception of the spirit of Christianity than he ; 
and certainly no one, except Swedenborg, has taken a 
more enlightened view of the nature of revelation, and 
the true place of reason. It becomes us to recal his 
memory, though only for a few moments, in considera* 
tion of the fact that the Arcana Coelestia, — which was 
published anonymously by Swedenborg, — was supposed 
to be the production of his pen. We may add, however, 
that there was no connexion or acquaintance between 
them, and that Swedenborg had not even perused the 
works of Law as late as the year 1767 ; * it is not pro- 
bable he was sufficiently curious to read them afterwards. 
Law's view of the Atonement is admirably summed up 
in his own words, — " Christ given for us is neither more 
nor less than Christ given into us." How great, there- 
fore, is the error, he observes in another place, " how 
total the disregard of Scripture, and how vain the phi- 
losophy which talks of a wrath in God antecedent to our 
redemption, or of a debt which He could not forgive us, 
until He had received a valuable consideration for it, 
when the whole Scripture, from page to page, tells us, 
that all the mercy and blessing, and benefits of Christ, 
as our Saviour, are the free, antecedent gifts of God 
Himself to us, and bestowed upon us for no other rea- 
son, from no other motive, but the infinity of His own 
love towards us, according to what the evangelical prophet 
says of God, ' I am He that blotteth out transgressions 
for my own sake,' that is, not for any reason or motive 

* See letter iv, in the Documents, addressed to Dr. Beyer. 
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that can be laid before me, but because I am love itself, 
and my own nature is my immutable reason why noth- 
ing but works of love, blessing, and goodness can come 
from me." H is figurative interpretation of some passages 
of the Scripture, being in accordance with this doc- 
trine, are exceedingly beautiful and admirably rea- 
soned in his controversy with Jackson ; but he failed to 
discover the true signification of the representatives and 
correspondences used in Scripture, it being necessary, as 
Swedenborg repeatedly observes, that the inward sight 
should be first opened to the perception of spiritual things. 
His writings, therefore, may be considered as forming a 
golden link between a pure Rationalism based on the 
private interpretation of the Scripture, and the doctrines 
promulgated by Swedenborg. They are among the 
many proofs which might be adduced of the gradual 
preparation of the age for an authorised interpretation 
of the Word. 

This, at length, made its appearance, as we have re- 
marked in our second chapter, in 1749; four years from 
the commencement of the author's open intercourse with 
spirits. A large portion of the Adversaria on some of the 
books of the old Testament, which he had written in the 
interval has been recently published in the original 
Latin, and is found to present the subjects of which it 
treats in a light different from that in which they appear 
in the Arcana, though it belongs to the same system of 
harmony as the latter. The Arcana opens at once with 
a display of the spiritual sense contained in every clause 
of the Scripture, and the writer is soon lost to us behind 
his subject. In the Adversaria, and this more particu- 
larly at the beginning, we see the philosopher reasoning 
on the Bible, though he gradually disappears as the figur- 
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ative meaning comes out in stronger relief. It is invalu- 
able, however, as a general survey of historical represen- 
tation in the books of Moses, and of the connexion of its 
characters and circumstances with the then future Church ; 
it may be regarded as the canvas, prepared with the 
ground colors, so to speak, on which the mystic tableau 
of the Arcana has been painted ; but here and there 
some outline has been traced which the author saw 
reason to reject when he had considered the ensemble, 
from a higher point of view. To prevent any misappre- 
hension, it may be weli to state explicitly that Sweden- 
borg was not suddenly transformed into an infallible 
teacher. As a child of the Lutheran church, and the son 
of a Prelate, it is only rational to suppose that his mind 
was preoccupied by the general tenets of that religion, 
notwithstanding his having been prohibited reading 
dogmatic and systematic Theology in his youth (see p. 5). 
Thus the current opinion concerning a trinity of persons, 
and the eternal Sonship is noticed with approbation in the 
Adversaria, but it is mingled with repeated evidence, 
as the work proceeds, that Swedenborg was gradually 
receiving illustration on this momentous subject ; and it 
is probable that the complete illumination of his mind in 
regard to it was the immediate cause of his laying the 
work aside and beginning anew. So far as actual 
Correspondences are introduced into the Adversaria in 
explanation of the spiritual sense of the Word, it may 

« 

be considered as complementary, though subordinate, to 
the Arcana ; and even when its notes are not the same 
(in a lower key), they will be found to make a chord 
with those of the latter work. 

The necessity of some human being having his spiritual 

eyes opened before the Word could be explained as to 
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its spiritual contents, must appear self-evident to those 
who honestly investigate the interpretation given by Swe- 
denborg, and especially in his own words ; there being 
as much difference between his works and any descrip- 
tion or summary that could be given of them, as between 
the Scripture and the writings intended to recommend 
it. Equally clear is the necessity of the instrument 
of such a revelation being deeply read in all human 
learning, and skilled in philosophy , as well as a child 
ofyenius, and a man of the most heavenly disposition; 
for without these qualifications it would have been im- 
possible to reduce the elements of the spiritual sense 
into such a digest as could be expressed in natural language. 
For the Spiritual Sense of Scripture is not that which 
breaks forth as light out of the literal sense, while a 
person is studying or explaining the Word, with a view 
to establish some particular tenet of the Church (T. C» 
K. 194), this kind of illustration being always variable 
with the state of the reader who is the subject of it ; but 
it consists in a complete order or chain of truths adapted 
to the spiritual loves and perceptions of the human mind, 
and connected by analogy and correspondence with na- 
tural things. The transformation of the literal sense, 
therefore, develops the spiritual sense according to fixed 
laws ; the latter has its grammar as well as the former, 
and its elements may be acquired like those of a foreign 
language by any one disposed to the task. Every word, 
has its equivalent and every idea its prototype ; these, too r 
being the same for all the various portions of the Word, 
however distant the times when they were written. This 
system of analogy is also in perfect sequence throughout, 
and is of such a nature as to be contemplated interiorly by 
spirits and angels, while men in the world are meditating 
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on the letter. On this account the inspired Word is 
uniformly described by Swedenborg as the means of 
conjunction between heaven and earth, or between the 
invisible and visible Church.* 

THE ARCANA CCELESTIA. 

Chap. I. From the spiritual contents of the first chap- 

* The author has given many interesting memorials of his own 
experience in connexion with the mystery of the Holy Word. 
To this subject one distinct chapter of the Arcana is devoted, 
forming the paragraphs 1767-1777, and 1869-1879; besides 
many other passages m connexion with the general text, to which 
the following numbers will be a sufficient guide : — 1-5, 64-66, 
167, 605, 665 t 920, 937, 1143, 1361, 1224, 1404-5, 1408-9, 
1540, 1659, 1756, 1783, 1807. The following may serve as an 
example of these memorabilia : — 

" A certain Spirit came to me not long after his separation 
from the body, which I might conclude from this circumstance, 
that as yet he knew not that he was in another Life, imagining 
that he still lived in the world. I perceived that he was given 
to studies, concerning which I discoursed with him ; but then 
suddenly he was taken up on high, which surprised me, and led 
me to suspect that he was of an aspiring disposition, for such are 
wont to be taken up aloft, or that he supposed heaven to be in 
the highest, for such also are taken on high, to convince them 
that heaven does not consist in what is high but in what is in- 
ternal. Presently, however, I perceived that he was taken up 
amongst the Angelic Spirits who are in front, a little to the right, 
in the first entrance into heaven; whence he afterwards dis- 
coursed with me, saying, that he saw things of such sublimity 
as no human mind could conceive. Hereupon I read the first 
chapter of Deuteronomy, concerning the Jewish People, that 
some were sent to explore the land of Canaan and what it con- 
tained ; and as I was reading, he said, that he perceived nothing 
that was expressed in the literal sense, but only the contents 
of the spiritual sense, and that these were so wonderful that 
he could not describe them. This was in the first entrance 
of the heaven of Angelic Spirits ; what wondeis then 
must have been perceived in that heaven itself! And what 
in the heaven of Angels! Then certain spirits, who were with 
me, and who before could not believe that the Word of the Lord 
was of such a nature, began to repent of their unbelief, and said 
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ter of Genesis, we become acquainted with the successive 
states through which man passes in the "new birth unto 
righteousness," or " regeneration, " — represented by the 
creation of the world. In the first period affections of 
every order are confused together, comparatively like the 
blood in the right auricle of the heart, or like undigested 
food in the stomach ; from this turbid and obscure state 
the celestial order of things is gradually evolved by the 
spirit of God, brooding, as it were, over the chaos of hu- 
man infirmity. Thus, as the Phoenicians express it in 
their Theology, the whole seed of creation, including in- 
telligent animals, together with the sun and moon, spring 
out of Ilus, and love itself is begotten of the Word, or 
divine breath. 

But the operation of the Word only commences when 
truth shines upon the soul like the dawn, and the affec- 

in that state, that they believed, because they heard the other 
spirit say that he had heard, seen, and perceived it to be so. But 
other spirits still persisted in their unbelief, and said that it was 
not so, but that all was mere phantasy ; wherefore these likewise 
were suddenly taken up, and from their elevated situation they 
discoursed with me, and confessed that it was very far from a 
phantasy, for that they really perceived it to be so, and this with 
a more exquisite perception than it is possible to enjoy in the 
material body. Presently, others also were taken up into the 
Same heaven, and amongst them one whom 1 was acquainted 
with during his life in the body, who bore the same testimony, 
saying amongst other things that he was so utterly astonished 
at the glory of the Word in its internal sense, as to be unable to 
describe it; being melted with tender compassion for man's un- 
belief, he added, that it was wonderful how he could remain so 
totally ignorant of the internal things of the Word. He said, 
moreover, that from his state of elevation he was able to pene- 
trate thoroughly into my thoughts and affections, in which he 
perceived more than he could express, as Causes, Influxes, 
whence they came, and from what they originated ; the manner 
in which Ideas were mixed with earthly things, and that they 
were to be altogether separated ; with many other particulars." 
Arcana Coelestia. — 1769. 
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tions begin to kindle under fhe genial influence of 
"grace " or divine mercy. This is the light which, ac- 
cording to the Gospel, shineth in darkness, — in the un- 
regenerate selfhood of man. The wicked, however, call 
their darkness light ; for before the spirit of truth has 
begun its operation they know not how to discriminate 
between good and evil, or between truth and falsehood ; 
hence the first step in the new creation is to divide the 
light from the darkness, in order to their distinct recog- 
nition as day and night. Parallel to this is the division 
of the waters, which exhibits the dualism of man's nature 
as native to heaven as well as earth. 

This order of the mind leads to the third state, — that 
of repentance ; for the internal man perceives the evil 
delights in which the external is plunged, and moves it 
to good actions. These first-fruits of the new life are 
imperfect, and are necessarily rooted in the selfhood of 
human nature, as grasses and herbs, with every other 
form of vegetation, are rooted in the earth, — its appro- 
priate symbol as the ground or basis of life. Thus, also, 
the kingdom of God is compared in the Gospel to seed 
cast into the ground, which springs and grows up, — first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in 
the ear. Here in like manner, the succession of good 
works, nobler in their kind as regeneration proceeds, is 
described by the successive growth of different orders of 
vegetation, until, in process of time, the growth of the' 
mind is so advanced that one circle of uses begets ano- 
ther, or " bears seed," and the tree of full stature yields 
its ripe fruit. 

The fourth state is one in which the heavenly princi- 
ples of charity and faith shine forth as the great lumi- 
naries or " lights '* of the mind, represented by the ele- 
vation of the sun and the moon to their places in the firm- 
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ament. By the prostration of these figures the Lord 
predicted the end of the Church : " The sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven : " and by the renewal of the 
same magnificent imagery, its revival : " There appeared 
a great wonder in heaven, a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars. 1 ' On account of this signification it is 
also promised in Isaiah : " Thy sun shall no more go 
down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the 
Lord shall be thine everlasting light." Thus the influx 
of divine love and divine wisdom shall warm the heart 
with genuine charity, and enlighten the understanding. 
The Scripture continually reproduces these emblems : 
centuries elapse after the death of Moses, but they are 
at length resumed by the prophets ; and still later by 
St. John, who closes the canon, as Moses had opened it, 
with the ' tree of life.' 

The fifth state of the .Regeneration is when love and 
faith, the great luminaries set up in the internal man, 
become productive of living thoughts and determinations, 
which lead to works or uses in the external. The lower 
order of these are denoted by the creatures which live 
in the lower or dense sphere of the waters, and the 
higher by the " fowl of the earth," and " every winged 
fowl after his kind." This allegorical relationship be- 
tween animals and the loves of the human mind is 
grounded in the circumstance that animals are organs 
created to receive light and heat from the natural world, 
and from the spiritual at the same time, every species 
being a form of some particular love, and that love hav- 
ing its prototype in the human breast. 

The practical works, or uses, to which the determina- 
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tions formed in the preceding state ultimately lead, dis- 
tinguish the sixth stage of man's progress. In this 
state the understanding, as the organ through which 
faith acts and breathes, and the will as the receptacle of 
love, are more fully developed. Every use which can now 
be performed is regarded as a conscientious work, in which 
the direction of the Lord is acknowledged, — every 
thought is animated by the pure love of God. This 
state is denoted by the living creature and cattle, the 
more innocent and serviceable animals obviously corres- 
ponding to the nobler affections. Thus the gradual evolu- 
tion of man's spiritual life, or what he " brings forth " 
as an inhabitant of the spiritual world, is represented 
and accuratel) described in the Arcana Coelestia, by the 
rise of animated nature ; the same Divine spirit which 
produces by its influx the several forms of organized 
existence, being also the efficient cause of his growth in 
newness of life ; for as our Lord Himself said : " He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit." 

Chap. II. The object of regeneration is to raise man 
from a carnal to a celestial state : the whole process is a 
work of six days ; to which succeeds the sabbath or state 
of rest. The human being who has attained to this 
state is called an image and likeness of God. The con- 
junction of love and wisdom in his bosom is likened 
to a marriage ; and his mind, with its intellectual 
delights, to a garden or paradise. Trees pleasant to the 
sight are the perceptions of truth ; trees good for food 
are the perceptions of good ; love is the tree of life ; 
faith, of knowledge. The procedure of divine truth in 
his mind is as a mighty river, invigorating all things, 
and causing new forms of useful and delightful works to 
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abound on every side. The river nearest the sun's path 
is the first outpouring of the mind's freshness, — the 
faith of love ; for love is the orient of the spiritual man, 
— the^divine sun. The next in order, which ripples over 
the gold and precious stones of Havilah, • is the symbol 
of application to celestial and spiritual knowledges. The 
third, or that which goes to Assyria, of the clearness and 
perspicuity of reason : " Behold," saith Ezekiel, " The 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches. • . 
The waters made him great, the deep set him up on high 
with her rivers running round about his plants." Thus 
the influx of wisdom or truth from its higher source in 
Eden, is the cause of intellectual vigor. The fourth 
river, or Euphrates, is the same sacred stream, distrib- 
uting its many-nourishing waters among the lower facul- 
ties, and rejoicing the senses with its inner life, so that 
the sciences denoted by Egypt may contribute to the 
perfection of humanity. In this state the celestial man 
is in near communion with his Maker, and may freely 
partake of every blessing within his reach, provided only 
he turn not from the tree of life to the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, — from his perceptions of love towards 
God as the Author of his being to the sensuous persua- 
sion that he has divinity or life in himself. The close 
of this chapter reveals the first tendency to fall under 
such a persuasion. 

Chap. III. The cause of this tendency is laid bare in 
the reaction of the sensual faculty upon the rational 
mind, through the medium of self-love. Appearances 
and plausible conjectures of truth spring up through the 
false reports of the senses ; these seduce the affections by 
making a man in love with himself; and, finally, the 
scruples of reason are overcome, and intuitions of faith 
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are deferred to the lowest natural considerations. The 
serpent lives close to the earth, as sensual affections and 
thoughts cling to the body ; accordingly, all those were 
called serpents by the Ancients who had no perception 
or feeling of anything but what they closely embraced. 
Thus their seducing arts are described in David : " They 
sharpen their tongue like a serpent ; adder's poison is 
under their lips." And again : " The wicked are es- 
tranged from the womb ; they go astray speaking lies ; 
their poison is like the poison of a serpent, they are like 
the poisonous adder that stoppeth her ears, which will 
not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming never so 
wisely." The serpent was one of the peculiar symbols 
of Egypt, where the Church ultimately fell by the idola- 
try of the senses : in a good sense it was the symbol of 
the Messiah, who was the Truth made Flesh, — made pal- 
pable and placed on a level with the delusive appearances 
which had deceived the primitive Church. 

Chap. IV. In the foregoing summary we have ad- 
hered to a general rather than an historical application of 
Swedenborg's interpretation ; but the reader should be 
apprised that the narrative represents also the rise of the 
most ancient Church, the happy members of which were 
men who had individually become regenerate in the 
manner described. These two senses might almost be 
described as one and the same, (for a Church is but a 
collection of persons), yet they occasion a peculiarity in 
the Author's style, at one time engaging the reader in a 
retrospect of an ancient ecclesiastical polity, at another 
in the probing of his own consciousness. In either case, 
an attentive observer will perceive the convertibility of 
the language ; and find it a delightful exercise to de- 
tect the more remote analogies by which the general and 
particular senses are united. 
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On approaching the fourth chapter the explication is 
more obviously historical ; the pure principles of love 
and faith which distinguished the most ancient Church 
begin to separate. Those who held the doctrine of faith 
apart from love — the first heresy — are described by Cain, 
and the nature of their worship by his offering to Jeho- 
vah ; and those who held the doctrine of love or charity 
by Abel, and their acceptable worship by his offering. 
That charity was finally extinguished in the bosoms of 
those who held the doctrine of faith alone, is described 
by the death of Abel at the hands of his brother ; and 
the false and evil practices into which they then relapsed 
by Cain wandering abroad, a fugitive and vagabond. 
His preservation under these circumstances, by Jehovah, 
denotes the inviolability of faith even in its state of 
separation, for it is the means by which the Church may 
be restored, as exemplified at a later period by the 
principle of the Reformation, which has bridged over the 
gulf between the gross idolatry of the Church of Borne, 
and the restoration of charity in the symbols of the New 
Jerusalem. The parallel restoration to which the text 
points is afterwards signified by the birth of Adah and 
Zillah in the lineal descent from Cain, as the type of 
mere faith, and the extinction of the heresy in the death 
of Lamech. This new Church grounded once more in 
the doctrine of charily, and calling upon the name of 
Jehovah, is represented in its fulness by Enos, another 
name signifying Man, but a degree lower than Adam. 

Chap. V. This is called ' ' the book of the generations 
of man," but as man, — whether Adam or Enos, — is the 
Church, it is, in reality, a genealogy of religious sys- 
tems, formed in succession from those early times to the 
age of Noah ; the names denoting, according to their 
respective significations, the specific character of each. 
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The most remarkable of these is the church called Enoch, 
which framed its doctrines from the remains of the 
Adamic Church, and was the means of preserving many 
useful truths for posterity. That these truths were pre- 
served, and not extinguished with the formula of the 
Church by whose intelligent members they had been col- 
lated, is denoted by the remarkable declaration, that 
Enoch " was not, for God took him," — a passage which 
may be compared with the equally significant declaration 
of St. John, that the man-child was " caught up unto God 
and to His throne." The numbers introduced into this 
chapter, and upon which so many fallacious calculations 
have been raised, are significative as well as the names. 
Chap. VI. The general corruption of these systems , 
or the state of mankind immediately before the flood is 
described next in order. The sons of God are the heavenly 
doctrines of the Church ; the daughters of men, the vari* 
ous lusts of the flesh ; and their conjunction the falsifi- 
cation of truth. Those who immersed the doctrinals of 
faith in their lusts, and in consequence thereof as well 
as of self-love, conceived dreadful persuasions of their 
own greatness and supremacy, are signified by giants. 
The utter destruction of this race is finally denoted by 
the flood, which was an inundation of evils and falses ; 
and the resuscitation of man from the state into which he 
had fallen, or the raising up of a New Church, by the 
account of Noah's preservation in an ark, in which liv- 
ing things of every kind were contained, signifying the 
human affections capable of regeneration. The tempta- 
tions which must be undergone in thus passing from one 
state to another, until man acquires spiritual freedom, 
and is once more set at liberty, are described by the eleva- 
tion, the fluctuation, and continuance of the ark upon the 
waters. 
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Chap. VII. This state of preparation of the New 
or Noatic Church, and the last times of the old, is now 
specifically described. Truths and goods, or affections of 
the will and understanding, are denoted, as just intimated, 
by the different genera of animals which entered the ark. 
The three sons of Noah are three specific differences of 
doctrine by which that ancient Church was from the be- 
ginning distinguished, and their wives are the affections of 
truth with which those differences were associated. It may 
be observed here that this explanation of the Word re- 
moves every difficulty which has arisen from the Noatic 
tradition, and its connection with historical data ; it ex- 
plains every remnant of antiquity; and especially the 
account given by Berosus of the symbolic delineations 
seen by him in the temple of Belus. In short, all the 
forms under which the tradition of the deluge has been 
recognized among different peoples, are accounted for 
by the various symbols which the several branches of 
the Noatic church would adopt ; and, finally, the physiolo- 
gical change which the author mentions (597, 607-8, 
801, 805) as having taken place in the constitution of 
man, suggests an interesting inquiry into the origin of 
language, and into the influence of the soul over the 
body, as well as into the connexion between these things 
and vision. 

Chap. VIII. The contents of the eighth chapter in- 
volve a description of the progress of the Noatic Church 
from the state of temptation to the state of regeneration ; 
consequently, of the fluctuation of the mind between the 
true and the false, until truths are comprehended and 
acknowledged. It gives a description also of the com- 
mencement of faith, — of the conjunction of its truths 
with charity, — of the cognizance of the good of charity, 
— of the commencement of the regenerate life, and finally, 
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of its complete activity. Throughout this narrative, 
the living creatures and other subjects of the text con- 
tinue to represent the good and true principles of the 
mind, or their opposites. In this way the emblematic 
or spiritual character of the visible world has furnished us 
with hieroglyphic groupings of the most secret passions 
of the human heart ; comparatively as prophane history 
and fables acquaint us with the heroic achievements of 
the past, and the chequered fortunes of our race. 
S Chap. IX, X, XL The restoration of the spiritual or 
l internal man to his dominion over the lower nature 
follows regeneration as a consequence ; but as the best 
affections of the natural man had now become tainted 
with hereditary evil, and the only safety for his higher 
aspirations consisted in the exercise of a stern vigilance 
over the lower, so that every disorderly movement of his 
passions might be repressed, it is now said : " The fear 
of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of 
the earth and upon every fowl of the air ; upon every- 
thing which the ground causeth to creep forth, and upon 
all the fishes of the sea: " whereas the dominion granted 
to Adam was mild and peaceful. The soul here spoken 
of is man's new life : Flesh, his will ; and Blood, the 
affection of love or charity which animates him. On 
account of the imminent danger that the evils inherent in 
his nature may cause this to be shed, it is revealed to 
him that spiritual death will be the consequence of suf- 
fering them to gain the dominion. The covenant, how- 
ever, between God and man, signifies the conjunction 
effected by the Lord's presence in the new regenerate 
state ; and the bow in the cloud is the reflex of a new 
sphere which is formed around man's spirit, and which 
is, in fact, a provision for the restoration of his race in 
case of a future relapse into consummate evils. 
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From the eighteenth verse of this to the end of the 
eleventh chapter, the changes to which the doctrines and 
general worship of this Church were subject is described. 
Those in whom the internal principle of worship and faith 
continued to prevail are denoted by the Line of Shem. 
Those who adhered more closely to the corresponding 
principles of an external worship and faith, by the Line 
of Japheth. Those who once more separated faith from 
charity by the line of Ham ; and those who relapsed 
into mere externals by Canaan. The dissemination of 
the doctrines of this Church in a variety of forms, em- 
bracing the knowledges, scientific acquisitions, and rituals 
consequent on their reception by peoples differing from 
each other in character, is also expressed in significant 
or emblematical language ; as well as the increasing 
prevalence of evils andfalses as, it approached its end. 
Its geographical extension under those different forms 
over Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria, Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Lybia, Egypt, Philisthea, even as far as Tyre and Sidon, 
and through the whole land of Canaan on each side of 
Jordan, is then laid down, and we are informed that, 
after a time, Syria became the centre of a certain prop' 
agandism, which originated with Eber, an ancient house 
or " nation," derived from a father of that name. To 
understand the character of this Church, it is requisite to 
know that the oral traditions handed down from the age 
of Enoch, embraced a multitude of symbolic rituals 
which had gradually become corrupted by idolatrous 
and magical usages, — that when this corruption threat- 
ened the universal Church with a total destruction, it was 
provided that a representative worship should be raised 
up, in which statues and groves, with all the symbols of 
a priesthood might be retained, and made the occasion 
of an external obedience to the divine law. 
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Before proceeding with the final establishment of the 
representative, or Hebrew Church, the decline of the 
ancient Church through successive states is treated of ; 
especially its relapse into spiritual pride, or the love of 
dominion over the souls of men signified by the building 
of Babel. For the departure of our race from the East, 
previous to this event, denotes the gradual recession of 
the mind from love or charity ; the materials of which 
they built the tower are the falses of which their pro- 
fane worship was formed ; fire, the burning of their 
evil lusts ; the confusion of tongues, the discordances of 
the doctrines they sought to establish ; and their disper- 
sion, — as a consequence of all this, — the annihilation of 
internal worship. After this, the Church is described 
as verging towards idolatry, from which it was for 
a time witheld by the representative worship instituted 
by Eber ; all the nations of whatever descent, who re- 
ceived this worship being called Hebrews. The prof- 
anation of this worship, in its turn, originated various 
genera and species of idolatry ; which ultimately brought 
it to the consummation denoted by the death of Terah. 
From this epoch the rise of the third ancient Church is 
dated, the rituals of which were divinely appointed to be 
the medium of representing spiritual and celestial truths 
until the Lord's personal advent to fulfil the law. 

At this point there is a change in the style of the 
Word, its genuine history commencing with the call of 
Abram. The connexion of the internal sense, however, 
remains unbroken, the names of persons, places, and 
things, continuing to bear the significations already 
assigned to them ; while their relation one to another un- 
dergoes a change, and the centre round which they are 
grouped is the occasion of novel developments. Swe- 
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i« signified by the narrative of Abram to the end of the 
twelfth chapter. The Lord was pleased to take our 
nature upon Him, or put on the Human that He might 
fight with the hells from the Divine, and as the victory 
over the evil and false principles inherent in the nature 
He assumed could only he gained by successive steps, 
He was pleased to be an infant, to grow up into sciences 
and knowledges, and to be instructed as another man ; 
for hereby He could be initiated into all the experience 
of man himself during the process of regeneration. It 
may be said, therefore, that He advanced from a state of 
obscurity to one more bright and clear, and thus succes- 
sively through the states denoted in this chapter by 
Haran, Sichem, the grove of Moreh, the mountain of 
Bethel, and onward to Egypt in the south, where the 
sojourn of Abram is significant of the Lord's initiation 
into scientifics and knowledges, and in general of his 
progress through exterior to interior truths. Hie de- 
scription of this progress, and of its results, is continued 
through the whole of the thirteenth chapter, which brings 
the narrative down to the promise given to Abram, that 
all the land which he saw before him was to be the heri- 
tage of him and his seed for ever ; by which is denoted 
the interior perception of the Lord in His Humanity 
that His alone was all power in heaven and on earth. 

Chap, XIV. The fourteenth chapter contains an ac- 
count of the wars of certain kings, and concludes with 
the blessing of Melchizedek, king and high priest of 
Salem, upon the victory gained by Abram. It has 
always been acknowledged in the Church that the Lord 
conquered death, or hell, and afterwards ascended into 
heaven, but it was not known until the spiritual expla* 
nation of this chapter was revealed through Swedenborg, 
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that this conquest was obtained through combats, (which 

are temptations) with the infernal hosts : yet it is on 

this account that the Lord is called a Hero and a Man 

of war in the Sacred Scripture. The spiritual combats 

in which the Lord thus engaged commenced from His 

earliest childhood, and the power of Divine Good aud 

Divine Truth were the weapons by which the despotic 

evils and falses represented by the kings in this chapter, 

were defeated. The virtues, or the goods and truths 

from which the Lord fought on this occasion were of an 

external order ; and are denoted by the kings on one 

side in the battle of Siddim, while the evils and falses 

against which he fought are denoted by the kings on the 

other side. That these did not appear until He attained 

to a state of childhood, and that they then burst forth, is 

signified by their servitude to Chedorlaomer, and their 

final revolt. The Bephaims, Susims, Emims, and Ho- 

rites, are also varieties of the false persuasions which he 

successively overcame, and the Amalekite and Amorite, 

of essential falses. The rescue of Lot, Abram's brother's 

son, is descriptive of the liberation of the external man. 

Melchizedek, on the other hand, represents the Lord's 

Divine Soul, becoming manifest or self- revealed in the 

rational degree of His mind after these victories. 

Chap, XV. This leads to a prophetic description 
of the increase of the Lord's Church, and consequently 
of his heavenly kingdom, by reason of the redemption 
thus far accomplished. The changes which the Church 
would yet undergo, and the yearning of the Lord's mercy 
towards his erring children is also involved in its figura- 
tive language. The going down of the sun, the thick dark- 
ness, the furnace of smoke, and the toTch of fire, are the 
fearful emblems of a state in which hatreds, dense falses, 
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and burning lusts, would once more plunge the race of 
man ; and the nations enumerated in conclusion are the 
evils which must he cast out hefore the seed of Abram 
can enter into their promised rest. 

Chap. XV7. The development of the human Essence 
in the rational degree took place as the Lord advanced 
from youth to maturity. Abram and Sarai are the rep- 
resentatives of good and truth adjoined in the inner 
sanctuary of the Lord's Humanity, or in His " Internal 
Man." That these Divine principles had, for a time, no 
external development, is signified by the opening clause 
of this chapter, — that Sarai , Abram's wife, bare him no 
children; but, that an affection for acquiring knowledges 
or " sciences " existed, is signified by the words which 
follow, — that Sarai had an Egyptian handmaid, whose 
name was Hagar. The consequent formation of the 
rational principle by sciences and knowledges, is denoted 
by Hagar bearing a son to Abram, the conception of 
rational thought being described according to the order 
of influx by which the internal man is conjoined to the 
life of the affection of sciences. The rationality, how- 
ever, which is first in the order of time, and therefore 
external, is such that it despises the perceptions of in- 
tellectual truth signified by the child of Sarai ; and be- 
ing hard, unyielding, and powerful, requires to be 
brought under subjection in order that man may become 
spiritual and celestial. These arcana of a spiritual phi- 
losophy of the mind, with the Lord's intuition of causes 
or principles, and His state during the development of 
His Human Essence in the rational degree signified by 
Ishmael, form the subjects which carry the reader to the 
end of this chapter. 

Chap, XVII. After this a still more interior oper- 
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ation is disclosed in the union of the Divine Essence 
with the Human, and of the Human with the Divine, 
and the manner of the Lord's conjunction with the hu- 

/ man race. The revelation of God to Ahram, signifies 

/ the Lord's perception of His Divinity ; and the covenant 

promised on this occasion, the reciprocal union of the 

Divine with the Human, and of the Human with the 

Divine. The Human of the Lord is then described as 

- : the medium of conjunction between the Deity and his 
erring creatures, and thus as the Mediator. This is fol- 
lowed by a prediction that the heavenly kingdom would 
be His, and that He would give it to those who should 
have faith in Him; the change of Abram's name to 
Abraham signifying the Divine becoming manifest in the 
Human, and imparting to it all power in heaven and on 
earth. After this, the text, is specially applied to man's 
instruction, and is designed to show that his conjunction 
with the Lord's Human Essence, as the mediatorial link 
by which alone he can be united with his heavenly 
Father, must be preceded by his purification from evil 
loves ; besides other conditions of salvation, which as 
well as the continued approach of the Saviour Himself 
towards His final glorification, are signified by the re- 
maining contents of the chapter. The extension of the 
benefit of the Lord's Redemption to those who are born 
without the pale of the Church, as well as to those within 

' it, is denoted by the circumcision of Abraham's house- 
hold together with himself and his son Ishmael. 

Chap. XVIII. The Lord's perception in the Hu- 
man which He assumed for our redemption, and its 
glorification by successive states, continue to be described 
by a wonderful transfiguration of the written Word, 
Abraham is sitting at the door of his tent in the genial 
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sunshine; but th« tent enlarges, as in a miraculous 
vision, into the tabernacle of the "children of Israel, and 
by passing through a succession of representative figures 
develops at length in the idea of a holy state upon which 
the mind is just entering under the influence of charity 
or love. Various arcana relative to the Trinity, or 
three-fold essence of God, together with other matters of 
interior wisdom are signified by what transpired between 
Abraham and his heavenly visitors, as far as the ninth 
verse ; involved with which, also, is an account of tht 
process by which the glorification of the first rational 
principle represented by Ishmael, was effected. The 
birth of Isaac is then predicted as the true rationality 
which comes forth from the inward affection of the soul 
and supplants the reasoning philosophy born of the af- 
fection of science. The end of the Lord's introspection 
into this state and the reversion of his mercy towards 
the human race, then shine through the letter, and sal- 
vation is promised under the type of a blessing descend- 
ing upon all nations through the line of Abraham. 
The general quality and various states of those who 
would avail themselves of this mercy are denoted by the 
numbers mentioned by Abraham in his discourse with 
the three angels concerning the destruction of Sodom. 

Chap, XIX. The manner in which these are actually 
saved and the circumstances which attend the condemna- 
tion of the evil are described by the scene of judgment 
depicted in this chapter. Lot sitting in the gate of 
Sodom, signifies those who are principled in the good of 
charity, but in external worship ; these acknowledge the 
Lord, pass through a state of temptation, are confirmed 
in goodness and thus saved. Their life and salvation 
exhibit also the first state of the Church, which is de- 
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scribed as undergoing judgment in consequence of its 
continual declension. In the second state, those who 
possess the truth of faith, with the affections of truth 
and good, are represented as being held from evil by the 
powerful arm of the Lord ; and their preservation, not- 
withstanding their own weakness, is denoted by the cir- 
cumstances attending the escape of Lot with his wife 
and two daughters from Sodom. The third state is one 
from which the affection of good has been separated, and 
no hope remains but in the regard which is still mani- 
fested for truth ; the heart no longer prompts, but the 
head directs. Tha fourth state is when truth itself 
perishes, as described by the change of Lot's wife into a 
pillar of salt. The fifth state is that in which a false 
principle becomes prevalent, and induces the impure 
state represented by Lot dwelling in the cave. And the 
sixth state is when good and truth become adulterated 
and falsified. A general series of four states is likewise 
involved in this chapter. 1 , a state of opposition to the 
good of charity : 2, The rejection of good and the de- 
lights of its affections, and the breaking out of hatred 
against charity : 3, The mental blindness and incapacity 
hereby occasioned, and the obsession of evil and false 
principles : 4, The final judgment or destruction occasi- 
oned by a separation from all goods and truths. In this 
way we perceive one scheme of analogy in the Sacred 
Word shining through another : and various designs and 
colors intermingling, as it were, ' wheel within wheel,' 
like the living creature seen by Ezecbiel. 

Chap. XX. The Lord's progression in the goods 
and truths of faith is resumed in the continuation of 
Abraham's history. His instruction in external know* 
ledges was before represented by the sojourn of the Patri- 
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arch in Egypt; in like manner His instruction in doc- 
trines of charity and faith is now represented, by the so- 
journ of Abraham in Gerar, and in what transpired 
between him and Abimelech. The manner of this in- 
struction was essentially different from that of man's, 
although it was like as to degree and kind ; for it was 
effected by continual revelations, and thus by perceptions 
and thoughts from the Divine Itself. The intelligence 
and wisdom thus implanted in the Lord's Human was 
coincident with every step of the glorification ; every 
truth which the Lord perceived being at once willed and 
performed even to the perfect union of the Human with 
the Divine. Abimelech signifies the doctrine of faith in 
respect to things rational, Sarah regarded as the sister 
of Abraham, is spiritual truth received as a rational or 
reasoning development, instead of what it really is. 
Although we can hardly hope to convey even a remote 
idea of these arcana, unless the reader has already made 
some acquaintance with the author's terminology, it will 
be seen perhaps, that the terms by which the spiritual 
sense is explained, are coincident with the nomenclature 
of a new mental philosophy ; in which the marriage of 
divine good and divine truth is exhibited as the source 
of all the affections and mental states of which man is 
capable. The healing of the house of Abimelech, de- 
scribed in the seventeenth verse, signifies the doctriue 
of faith made perfect, in consequence of its deference to 
spiritual truth ; and the entire chapter elucidates certain 
general principles in regard to the acquisitions of faith, 
which are to be the guide of men in all future ages. 

Chap. XXI. The next subject is the development 
of the Lord's divine rational principle, signified by Isaac, 
and the separation of the human rational, signified by 
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Ishmael. The application of the same course of analogy 
or correspondence to the Church (specifically to its in- 
stitution in two grand choirs — the celestial and spiritual) 
is indicated by the seed promised to Abraham, through! 
Isaac and Ishmael ; the Lord Himself when he was in 
the world having represented every state of the Church, 
and prefigured the same in the narrative of Abraham he- 
fore His coming, that in His Divine Human He might be 
the oue centre, to which all that ever had been, and all 
that ever was to be, might bear reference. The grief of 
Abraham on the dismissal of the handmaid and her son, 
denotes the merciful desire of the Lord to save all in one 
household or heavenly kingdom ;. which, however, could 
not be, on account of the discordance between truth merely 
rational, and that which is born legitimately of the mar- 
riage between spiritual love and faith. That such arcana 
are involved in these historical circumstances, every one 
may see, as Swedenborg observes, when he considers 
that Abraham who was rich in the possession of cattle and 
herds, and also in gold and silver, put away his helpless 
handmaid by whom he had a son, and the boy Ishmael 
whom he much loved, only giving them a little bread 
and water ; though he must have foreseen that they 
would perish when these were consumed, unless they re- 
ceived a miraculous deliverance ; for how can such a 
narrative be consistent with the wisdom and love of God,. 
except it be an allegory of something worthy of those 
attributes ? This was done, however, that the first state* 
of the spiritual Church might be represented, — how it 
wanders among barren doctrinal* of faith, and verges 
towards despair of acquiring the truth, that the unyield- 
ing intellectual state of its members may be softened, 
and their hearts disposed to receive help from the Lord, 
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«— how the pride of their self-intelligence is brought low, 
and their eyes opened to perceive the well of living 
waters,— how they grow in spiritual strength, and learn 
to wield the doctrines of truth in combat with their spi- 
ritual enemies ; and ultimately how the affection of scU 
ences, denoted by Ishmael's wife from Egypt, becomes 
the medium of their intellectual developments. The 
covenant between Abraham and Abimelech at Beersheba,' 
recorded at the end of this chapter, represents the doc- 
trine of faith, as auxiliary to the spiritual Church. 

Chap. XXII. This chapter opens with a scene of 
the Lord's temptations, which have been before alluded to 
as combats with evils and falses. As there are truths and' 
goods of various degrees, and similiar varieties of the 
evil and false, therefore temptations are more or less 
severe according to circumstances. The Lord sustained 
the most grevious of all temptations, because He fought 
from Divine truth itself with the whole power of hell, 
and there was no arm to bring salvation except His own : 
but he passed through certain states when he underwent 
the temptations described in this chapter, and these are- 
involved in what transpired with respect to the offering 
of Isaac in sacrifice. The general sense, from first to 
last, having reference to the- inmost temptations suffered 
by the Lord's Human, and to its glorification ; the conse- 
quent salvation of those who are principled in charity 
and faith within the Church ; and of those who, being 
without the Church, are principled in good. 

States are attributed to the Lord because neither the 
Divine Essence nor the Divine Human could be temp- 
ted ; even the angels cannot approach the Divine Itself, 
much less the spirits who occasion temptations, and still 
less the hells. The preparation of the Lord's Human, 
therefore, first in the natural degree, and afterwards in 

f5 
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the rational, is denoted by the succession of things in 
the narrative ; and that the temptation then proceeded 
to the last extremity, by Abraham puting forth his hand 
to slay his son. Thus the attempt of the father upon 
his beloved and only child prefigured the last temptation 
of the Redeemer, which was the passion of the cross, 
when all that was no more than human perished, or was 
" put off." Abraham was not permitted to consummate 
this sacrifice, because such an act could only have been 
an abomination in the sight of Jehovah ; but he was 
permitted to proceed as far as the attempt, not only for 
the sake of its signification in the written Word, but be- 
cause he and his descendants could be led away by such 
a signal instance of Divine interposition in favor of the 
victim, from their inherent inclination to sacrifice their 
children, to the comparatively harmless sacrifices and 
burnt offerings instituted by the Jewish law. 

Chap, XXIII. The temptation and glorification 
represented by the preceding narrative result in the in- 
stitution of a spiritual church ; the entrance upon which 
as a new state, is involved in the signification of death* 
or dying; Sarah being representative of the Divine 
Truth which expired, and her burial of its resurrection. 
The treaty of Abraham with the sons of Heth for the 
possession of a burial place, indicates in a wonderful 
manner the working of the Lord's providence towards 
the establishment of a Church among the Gentiles ; and 
the compliance of the children of Heth with Abraham's 
wishes, denotes the joyful reception of the Church which 
was thus about to be resuscitated. The other circum- 
stances of the narrative, represent the states which 
were passed through towards the final accomplishment of 
redemption and regeneration. 

Chap.. XXIV. The transactions recorded of Abra-* 
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ham's old age,-— all relating to the continuation of the 
Patriarch's line through his son Isaac, — refer to an ap- 
proaching change in the representation, which is about 
to centre round the Divine rational. The anxious care 
of Abraham for the marriage of Isaac, is significant, 
therefore, of the whole process by which the conjunction 
of truth with good, in the Lord's Divine Rational, was 
effected. The sweet story of Rebecca, and her relation 
to the house of Laban, unfolds, in more than oriental 
splendour, the nature and origin of the affection of truth, 
and its approaches to a heavenly marriage with good in 
the rational degree. All things of the natural man must 
be disposed into celestial order before the rational sense 
can be perfected ; this disposition and arrangement is here 
signified by the Providence which attended Abraham's 
servant on his journey, and by what befel him at the 
fountain ; for it is only when the natural mind is willing 
to be instructed, that is, to drink of the fountain of liv- 
ing waters, that a pure and innocent affection comes 
forth and submits itself to the intuition of good with 
which it ought to be conjoined. But the most interior 
sense contained in this narrative, and that which Swed- 
enborg chiefly dwells upon, respects the glorification of 
truth as well as of good in the Lord's Divine Rational, 
and thus the end of a state tending to the perfect union 
of the Divine and the Human. 

Chap, XX V. This chapter opens with a representa- 
tion of the Lord's spiritual kingdom, and of the doctrines 
and different kinds of worship into which it branched 
off ; with the settlement of these in Syria and the death 
of the Patriarch the representation of the Lord by 
Abraham ceases, and the inauguration of Isaac and 
Ishmael takes place. The various establishments of a 
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new and spiritual church, deriving its nativity from the 
"affection of sciences (denoted by Hagar, the Egyptian 
handmaid, of whom Ishmael was born) are represented 
by the sons of Ishmael, who were twelve in number, as 
were the tribes of Israel, and the Apostolic choir* The 
conjunction of Divine Truth with the Divine Rational, is 
denoted by Isaac taking Rebecca to wife, when he was 
forty years of age ; by which is signified that it was 
after a state of temptation or labor. After this, the 
^nativity of the Divine Natural is represented, — as to 
good by Esau, and as to truth by Jacob, both sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca. The chapter concludes with a dis- 
closure of several arcana relating to the priority of good 
and truth, or of charity and faith in the Church ; these 
things being involved in the transactions between Esau 
and Jacob relative to the birthright. 

Chap. XXVI. A circumstance nearly resembling 
what occurred between Abraham and Abimelech, is now 
related of Abimelech and Esau ; Isaac also, as Abraham 
had done before him, introduces his wife as his sister. 
The reason is, that appearances of truth are in both 
cases treated of, under circumstances when essential 
divine truth could not appear. Apparent truths are of 
three kinds : 1, Those of the superior degree which are 
in the internal sense of the Word, and which may be re- 
garded as an accommodation to angels: 2, Those of an 
Inferior degree, which are such as may come to the ap- 
prehension of men who are accustomed to interior 
thought : and 3, Those which are in the literal sense of 
the Word, and which may be attributed to those who are 
only in exterior thought. Through all these, as divinely 
appointed means of salvation, a conjunction or covenant 
•is effected between the Lord and man. Among other 
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important and interesting particulars we are informed 
that Isaac was forbidden to go down into Egypt, because 
he was to represent, not scientific, but rational truths,-—* 
that the promise that his seed should be multiplied as 
the stars of heaven, and should possess the lands where 
he was required to sojourn, denotes the indefinite in* 
crease of the truths and knowledges of faith, and the 
churches which should thence be derived, — and that 
these blessings were promised in fulfilment of the oaths 
sworn to Abraham, (for so it is repeatedly expressed in 
Scripture), solely because Abraham represented the 
Lord, and because the covenant between the Patriarch 
and Jehovah was significant of the union of the Human 
with the Divine, to which the Church from first to last, 
<•— from its beginning in the Adamic age to all futurity, 
—has especial reference. 

Chap. XXVII. The interest now turns upon the 
blessing of Isaac ; in the spiritual sense, on the influx 
of the rational, which Isaac represented, into the natural 
represented by his offspring. As the death of Abraham 
had represented the end or glorification of one state, 
which was succeeded by the representation of another in 
the person of Isaac ; so the end of this state was in like 
manner represented by the death of its prototype, and 
the beginning of a new one, by the blessing upon Jacob, 
and his succession to the patriarchal honors. Instead 
of the dishonest and cruel act by which Esau was de- 
frauded of his natural rights, we discover, therefore, in 
the spiritual meaning of the transactions between the 
brethren, the appropriate relation of one mental state to 
another. Before man is regenerated intellectual things 
have the chief consideration, and these are first brought 
into activity by the reception of the Holy Spirit, or re- 
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generating influence. This circumstance is represented 
by Jacojb supplanting Esau, who in this divine allegory 
is the type of good, to which the primogeniture of right 
belongs, although the affection of truth on account of the 
inversion of state is at first predominant. The surprise 
ing and recondite truths which this mode of interpreta- 
tion brings to light, and the delightful harmonies which 
it is the means of discovering between the most discor-* 
dant parts of the Word, are exemplified, in the interpre-r 
tation of this chapter, to a degree of which nothing but 
a perusal of the whole can give the faintest conception* 

Chap. XXXIII. This chapter continues to describe 
the process of glorification which was begun with the 
lord's nativity and only ended when he ascended on 
high and led captivity captive. In particular, it relates 
how the Lord made the natural Divine, both as to truth 
and as to good, and how man must receive Divine goods 
and Divine truths into his natural mind if he would be- 
come regenerate. The sunset and the sleep of Jacob, 
are significant of the obscurity into which the natural 
mind passes, and at the same time of the security or 
peace which it enjoys, when regeneration is about com- 
mencing. To repose on stones for pillows is to depend 
on truths ; and to dream in such a state is significant of 
a certain prescience and foretaste of heaven. The parti- 
culars of the dream recorded in this instance relate to 
the communication of goods and truths from the supreme 
and only source, which is the Lord Himself, to the lowest 
degree of the human mind. The union of the Divine 
with the Human, is denoted in this chapter by Jehovah 
being the acknowledged God of Jacob ; and the Lord's 
kingdom in the ultimate of order, or the Church, by the 
stone which the patriarch set up for a statue. 
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C!iap. XXIX, XXX, XXXI. The Church is founded 
upon a rock, and denoted by it, but it has also a living 
representation. Leah, the less beloved spouse of him 
who represented the Lord, is now introduced as denoting 
the affection of exterior truth, — such, for example, as 
distinguished the first Christian Church ; and Rachel for 
the affection of interior truth. These affections become 
prolific of doctrines and ecclesiastical principles, or the 
germs of all things relating to faith and love, represented 
by the fathers of the Israelitish tribes, whose conception 
and birth takes place in the course of regeneration, and 
consequently before the separation of what is commonly 
called the " old " and the new man. While this tran- 
sition period continues, the state is one of servitude or 
bondage, in which genuine goods cannot be received im- 
mediately, but only in a kind of disguise, or through a 
mediate good, — springing from the old natural stock, 
represented by Laban. This state, however, is so over- 
ruled by the Lord that everything good and desirable 
gradually centres around spiritual and heavenly affec- 
tions, as Jacob was enriched by the wealth of Laban 
preparatory to his separation. The observation of Jacob 
that Laban was changed towards him, is significant of 
the contrariety which is at length discerned between the 
state in which man still remains, and the truly spiritual 
one into which he must enter ; the design of the Lord's 
Providence in this respect being denoted by the com- 
mand of Jehovah that Jacob should return to the land of 
his fathers, or the heavenly Canaan. The end of the 
representation by Laban is signified by his returning to 
his place after having parted with his children. 

Chap. XXXII, XXXIII. This separation of the 
new man is an act of judgment, and indicates the severe 
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preeminence of truth ; it is succeeded, therefore, by a 
process of inversion, in order that good may become 
primary, or the principle of charity be exalted over faith, 
which can only be brought about by temptations, the 
first of which is signified by Jacob's wrestling with an 
angel. This state of combat is perceived by man as a 
deep anxiety about what he believes to be true, or what 
constitutes his intellectual life. Jacob's having pre- 
vailed, denotes man's faithfulness in the truth ; his 
thigh, nevertheless, being put out of joint, that truth 
could not yet be conjoined to good; and the change of 
his name to Israel, the commencement of a new state, 
preparatory to the influx of good represented by the 
coming of Esau. On account of the approaching reali- 
sation of this new order of life, there takes place an 
arrangement of intellectual acquisitions, or truths, under 
their proper affections, signified by the division of 
Jacob's children amongst his wives and their handmaids. 
The reciprocal union of good and truth is then denoted 
by the circumstances attending the affectionate meeting 
of the brothers ; and the acquisition of interior truths 
by Jacob's peaceful settlement. The altar El-Elohe- 
Israel is the Divine spiritual worship hence proceeding. 
As we have observed more than once, two other 
courses of analogy are run on parallel Hues by Sweden- 
borg, one of which has reference to the Lord in His 
Humanity, and the other to the Church as a dispensa- 
tion. In the present case the latter exhibits the spiri- 
tual idiosyncracy of the Jewish nation, especially in 
respect to conjugial love, — the standard by which the 
state of the Church may always be tried. The economy 
of the Representative Church is also laid bare from its 
commencement by what is said in explanation of Jacob 
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and the angel, as well as on other points of the narrative. 
As we cannot pretend to give even the merest hint of 
all that is worthy of ohservation under this head, we will 
only remark that, to the student of history, the Arcana 
Ccelestia will prove to be a perfect mine of unexplored 
wealth. 

Chap. XXXIV. The growing importance of the 
Jewish dispensation, aud the relation between its polity 
and the future Church, begins to appear in clear light, 
as the author groups his developments around the facts 
of Israelitish History. Dinah, the one daughter of 
Jacob's household, represents the affection of all things 
of faith ; the men of Shechem, truths of the Ancient 
Church, reserved for incorporation into the Symbolic 
Ecclesia. The wrath of the sons of Jacob and the cir- 
cumcision imposed on the men of Shechem, exhibits the 
causes which occasioned the lapse of those truths, and 
the manner of their declension, into the external repre- 
sentative system, until at length they were utterly extir- 
pated. The spoil of their city, of their flocks and herds, 
and of all their substance, denotes the perversion of the 
ancient doctrine, together with all the goods and truths, 
and knowledges, belonging to it : and the captivity and 
spoil of their infants and women, the perversion of every 
principle of innocence and affection. In this way the 
end of the Ancient Church, or of the Lord's second 
kingdom upon earth is seen tending towards, and pro- 
moting, the establishment of the third, or ritual Hier- 
archy. 

Chap. XXXV. As a means for the future resuscita- 
tion of this fallen Church, it had been foretold that 
Jehovah Himself would hereafter assume our nature ; 
and accordingly the sublime allegory now represents the 
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glory of the Lord's Divinity entering the ultimate prin- 
ciples thus assumed. The perception of good by the 
natural man is signified by God speaking to Jacob, and 
the consequent arrangement and sanctification of its 
faculties, by Jacob's instruction to his household and the 
rejection of the strange gods, etc. In this connexion, 
and in an allegorical episode of singular beauty, the ex- 
pulsion of hereditary evil is represented. The spiritual 
quality of the natural principle afterwards shines forth, 
in the Theophanic appearance to Jacob, " as he came 
out of Padan-aram." The name ** Israel," by which 
the Patriarch was then for the second time called, de- 
notes the internal quality of the natural in contradistinc- 
tion to its former external quality, — a confirmation and 
fulfilment of the new state, indicated in chapter xxxii. 
The promise of a " nation and a company of nations," 
and of a line of kings in his posterity, denotes the good 
and its divine forms (which are the truths of the Church) 
that would henceforth be appropriated. The setting up 
of a statue or pillar of stone, and its anointment, gives 
occasion to one of those remarkable elucidations, which 
abound in Swedenborg's writings, explanatory of cere- 
monial customs, and national archaiology. 

The travail of Rachel with her youngest-born, signi- 
fies the temptations of interior truth, for truths and goods 
are always the subjects of a birth spiritually understood. 
The springing forth, or beginning and formation of 
truth is in the interior mind ; its reception or birth takes 
place in the exterior or natural mind ; and the evils and 
falses of hereditary evil which assail it while passing 
from one degree into the other, occasion the temptations 
signified by the " hard things " which Rachel suffered. 
The subsequent death of Rachel denotes the expulsion 
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of the merely human affection of interior truth, conse- 
quently, the putting off, or end, of an old state, and the 
beginning of a new one. 

The analogy between the Lord's Glorification and the 
process of man's regeneration, elicits, in the course of 
the Author's remarks, numerous ethical and psychologi- 
cal truths which could hardly be understood if separated 
from the connexion in which they are placed. The 
signification of trees, rivers, and mountains, is also col* 
lated from the divine parables in which they are so fre- 
quently introduced. The subject ends in that new state 
of the representation, which, at the death of Isaac, was 
raised up in his two sons, Esau and Jacob. 

Chap. XXXVI. The share of Esau in this Divine 
representation, made him the type of the Lord's Divine 
Human in its ultimate manifestations, which are signi- 
fied by the genealogical account of his family in this 
chapter. The explanation is brief, but suggestive, be- 
cause the precise signification of those names which are 
unconnected with any preceding or subsequent history 
of the individuals who bore them, could have been given 
only on the Author's ipse dixit, and consequently could 
only have entered into the shade of the understanding. 
It may be seen, however, that the Lord's Divine Human 
in its lower degrees, must have been developed in 
numerous Divine forms of thought and affection, and that 
these in the complex were represented by the family of 
Esau. So far as Swedenborg's elucidation extends, it 
is comprised in seven groupings of this family ; and, 
possibly, the Hebraic forms of the several names which 
are included in them, may at some future period, like so 
many cornucopias of wisdom, yield abundance of precious 
fruit to the Biblical student, 
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Chap. XXXVII. After some preliminary observa- 
tions concerning the subordination of the Lord's Divine 
Natural beneath rational good, the explanation is again 
invested with its ecclesiastical and historical interest. 
Every state attributed to the Lord has an immediate 
bearing upon the Church ; into which, as being His 
mystical body, it necessarily passes by way of impletion 
or fulfilment ; sometimes, however, the connexion, or 
correspondence between the Lord and His spiritual king- 
dom is more obvious than at others, as in the present 
instance, where Joseph feeding the flock is only the first 
of a series of pastoral images by which the Head of the 
Church, leading and teaching its members, is acknow- 
ledged by all Christians to be represented in the Word. 
Swedenborg is more particular in respect to all the de- 
tails of this particular representation, and exhibits in 
outline numerous individualities in the spiritual sense 
which are concealed from those who are unaware of the 
great system of analogy or correspondence to which they 
belong. Thus Joseph is clearly shown to represent the 
Lord, as to that Divine Spiritual principle which gradu- 
ally became translucent through the Divine Rational and 
Divine Natural of the Human in which he appeared,-— 
in short, the regal principle signified by Christ or Mes- 
siah, in the potency of which the Christian Church was 
to be instituted, and which was therefore pre-signified 
also in the Ancient or representative Church. 

To this principle, both in its actual or Christian form, 
and as foreshadowed by Ancient institutions, everything 
in the Jewish Theocracy was to be subservient. Its 
central or cardinal tenet is evidently that of the Lord's 
Divine Humanity ; this therefore is Joseph's sheaf to 
which the sheaves of his brethren bowed themselves : a 
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sheaf denotes doctrine because the field is the Church, 
and standing corn in the field is truth in the Church. 
The same great truth is also represented by Joseph 
himself, when the sun, and moon, and stars,— emblems 
of love, and faith, and heavenly intelligence, — bowed 
themselves, in his second dream. The aversion of his 
brethren denotes the rejection of this truth by those who 
are in doctrine or faith alone ; and in the subsequent 
history of Joseph, down to the period of his establish- 
ment in connexion with the government of Pharaoh, is 
pourtrayed its reception by those who are in simple 
good ; — also, by those who are in simple truth ;— and, 
finally, by those who are in mere science or philosophy. 
Thus Divine Truth is alienated by all who ought to 
cherish it, without deranging the scheme by which its 
ultimate triumph is to be promoted. In like manner, 
Jesus Himself was in Egypt until the death of Herod, 
" that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord 
by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son." 

Chap. XXXVIII. Without brotherly love, and 
without the illustration of Divine Truth, the Church is 
soon overrun with lusts ; hence the account of Judah 
and Tamar. Heaven is frequently compared to a mar- 
riage, and the Church in its greatest glory is said to be 
prepared as a bride, adorned for her husband ; the de- 
flections of the Church, therefore, are represented by 
other connubial relations, such as that recorded in this 
chapter, which, by a marvellous accommodation of the 
figurative language, represents the Church in its genuine 
form, as well as its state with the Jews. The latter 
part of the chapter seems to treat concerning primogeni- 
ture only, but the sons of Tamar signify the two essen- 
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tials of the Cburch, namely, faith and love ; it being 
represented by the manner of their birth that love or 
charity is actually the first-born of the Church, and faith 
only apparently such. Swedenborg anticipates the re- 
jection by many of his interpretation of these historical 
passages. " Nevertheless," he says, " since by the 
divine mercy of the Lord it has been granted me to be 
at the same time in heaven as a spirit, and on earth as a 
man, and hence to discourse with the angels, I cannot 
forbear to unfold the, so called, mystical contents of the 
Word, that is, its interiors, which are the spiritual and 
celestial things of the Lord's kingdom." 

Chap. XXXIX. The progress of spiritual truth after 
its descent into the natural mind, induces a state of trial 
and conflict, resulting from its contrast with natural or 
apparent truth ; and from its illustration of the differ- 
ence between genuine and apparent good. The natural 
man is in the lust of conjoining or confounding these 
together, but the spiritual man would keep them dis- 
tinct ; hence the meaniug elicited from the narrative of 
Potiphar's wife and Joseph. The transformation of 
Joseph's flight, when he left his garment behind him, 
and of his subsequent captivity, into a lesson of heavenly 
wisdom, is not only exceedingly beautiful, but so clear 
and self-evident in its application that he who could rise 
from its perusal with a thankless heart, must be wholly 
insensible to the cravings of that affection which demands 
the ' bread of life ' for its daily nourishment. Joseph in 
prison, is the spiritual man cast into a state of tempta- 
tion, but his victory over falses and evils, is signified by 
the apparent captive being appointed over "all the 
bound who were in the prison house." In consequence 
of the element of good which interiorly occupies .spiritual 
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truth, and of its manifestation, as represented by Joseph 
shunning the evil to which he was tempted as a sin 
against God, the representation effected through him is 
raised in this chapter from the " spiritual," to the 
" celestial-spiritual." In respect to the glorification of 
the Lord, this and the following chapter exhibit that 
Divine operation as it took place in the internal man, or 
inmost principle derived from the rational. 

Chap. XL. In the representative account of this 
glorification the manner in which the corporeal things of 
the natural man were brought into correspondence, is 
delineated. Pharaoh being angry with his two ministers, 
the prince of the butlers and the prince of the bakers, 
represents the contrariety between things of the intellect 
and of the will, and the "new natural man." The re- 
lation between sensual and bodily delights and things 
spiritual, is here accurately defined, and instruction from 
spiritual truth, tending to the emendation of the former, 
is signified by what transpired between Joseph and the 
captives. The frequent occurrence of dreams in the 
history of Joseph is prolific of heavenly instruction ; but 
to attempt a sketch of their signification in this brief 
summary, would be to destroy at once the connexion 
into which the Author has drawn numerous practical re- 
flections, their combination with the finer touches of an 
exquisitely finished disquisition on the operations of the 
mind, and the simple beauty of what may be termed the 
very poem of allegory. It must suffice, therefore, to 
mention, that the restoration of the butler, according to 
Joseph's prediction, is significant of the sensual things 
of the intellectual part received and made subordinate ; 
and the death of the baker, of the rejection of the sen- 
sual things of the will. That nevertheless the natural 
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understanding does not at once receive spiritual faith, 
and desire conjunction with it, is signified by the former, 
after his restoration, forgetting Joseph. 

Chap. XLI— XLV. The general subject from this 
point in the history to the end of Genesis, is the relation 
between the representation effected by Joseph, and that 
effected by his father and brethren, as well as the 
Egyptians ; in other words, the successive states through 
which the Lord passed during the glorification of the 
infirm humanity, by the influx and development of His 
Divine Celestial and Divine Spiritual principles in the 
natural degree. Also, the parallel .states through which 
every man must pass in order to become regenerate, or 
a true child of God ; and the corresponding states of the 
Church both as an institution and a dispensation of 
goodness and truth. 

The second state of the celestial-spiritual represented 
by Joseph, consists in its supremacy over the natural 
man, which is acquired by reformation and regeneration. 
The birth of Manasseh and Ephraim, sons of Joseph, in 
Egypt, signifies the spiritual outbirth of a new will and 
a new intellect in the natural man. The storing up of 
the corn, the ensuing famine, and the abundant supply 
to all lands, denote the withdrawal and apparent loss of 
truths because of lusts ; the consequent desolation of the 
mind ; and the restitution of abundance (after the new 
birth of the will and understanding) by the influx and 
conjunction of the celestial-spiritual, or the genuine good 
of truth, — first, into 6 ci entities, and secondly, into the 
truths of faith. 

The latter of these operations is indicative of a third 
state in the Divine process of glorification, and also in 
those of regeneration and ecclesiastical development. 
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This state commences with an endeavor to procure the 
sustaining truths of the Church through its screntifics, 
which are Egypt, and without a medium, which is Ben- 
jamin. Israel the Father, by whom is denoted spiritual 
good existing in the natural degree of order, now sus- 
tains the representation of the Church ; the ten brethren, 
of the external truths of faith in one complex, or the 
external man in correspondence with the Divine Truth, 
or internal man, represented by Joseph, but not in coo- 
junction therewith ; and Benjamin, as the indispensable 
medium for effecting conjunction, of the truth of good. 
The forty- third chapter, in particular, is occupied with a 
graphic representation of the common influx which pre- 
cedes this conjunction ; in the course of which the fluc- 
tuation of man's thought, the excitement of his affections, 
and the awakening of numerous perceptions in his mind, 
are described with an extraordinary reference to states 
which the reader is compelled to acknowledge he has felt 
the tendencies in the depths of his own nature. 

Chap. XL VI — L. After the common influx which 
precedes conjunction between the spiritual and celestial 
things of the Lord's kingdom, and those which are more 
properly man's own, the manner of conjunction comes to 
be described. The affecting story of Benjamin and the 
silver cup, — the yearning of Joseph's heart towards his 
brethren, — his words of peace, — the fear and the joy of 
Israel, all combine to form a living representation of this 
process. 

It is important, however, while interpreting these 
figures, to bear in mind that the Patriarch, when called 
Jacob, signifies a principle more general, more common, 
and more exterior than when called Israel ; otherwise 
the influx of internal principles and their conjunction 
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with externals, as detailed by Swedenborg, must appear 
obscure. It should be observed, also, that the represen- 
tation effected through the ten brethren undergoes a 
change conformable to the connexion in which they are 
mentioned with either of these names. Neglecting to 
observe that one course of action and correspondence 
thus passes into another, by what might be considered a 
mere accident of the diction, the superficial reader has 
frequently grasped at seeming discrepancies, and ignor- 
antly held up to scorn some fragments of a conception 
only too comprehensive in principle, and too replete with 
details for his own mental calibre at the moment. To 
those who read these expositions with the attention 
usually bestowed on serious investigations, the Author's 
elaborate description of the manner in which leading 
principles are initiated into correspondence, and prepared 
for association or conjunction, — in which the subordinate 
truths and goods of the Church, represented by the sons 
and grandsons of Israel, are also disposed in order aud 
prepared to enter into the same spiritual bond, — and of 
the apparent dominion of the understanding over the will 
when the Church is formed, though the demonstration 
may not in all cases be worked out, will appear self- 
evident; and to these, the peculiarities in the Word 
which become an offence to others, will be so many ad- 
ditional aids to its comprehension. 

The conjunction of the spiritual and natural man, or 
the reconciliation of Divine Love and Wisdom with our 
Free-determination, marks a great epoch ; and is suc- 
ceeded in the hieroglyphic history of the Israelites by 
events preparing them for immediate inauguration into 
the Representative of a Church. The particular cir- 
cumstances involved in this state of preparation have a 
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general bearing on the death of Joseph, which completes 
at once the first book of the Word, and the genesis of an 
ecclesiastical system, of which the memorials must en* 
dure for ever. It is interesting to observe that the sub- 
jects introduced as illustrations or corollaries of this 
grand theme, have a general tendency towards the mani- 
festation of the unseen world, and the manner in which 
the Divine Providence overrules human and mundane 
things ; and that the association of spiritual and angelic 
beings with men in the present life, is perfectly recon- 
ciled with our freedom and responsibility. Much that 
is said in elucidation of die way by which the natural 
meaning of the Word develops the spiritual sense, and the 
relation which it establishes between angelic and human 
perceptions, — as well as concerning temptations, the 
transfer of goods and truths, amendment of life, and the 
new birth, depends on the existence of these superior 
agencies. In short, the interpretation of the Word is so 
inseparably connected with spiritual things, and the 
peculiarities of the soul's state after the death of the 
body, as well as during its terrestrial life, that a com- 
plete philosophy of the Creation is expounded at the 
same time as the Scripture ; and such a light thrown 
upon universal history, or the fortune and destiny of 
man, as no one, who is unacquainted with this work, 
would suppose it capable of receiving. 

Brief as the preceding outline may appear when re- 
ferred to under any particular chapter, it has exteuded 
to a length almost inconsistent with the plan of this little 
volume. For this, the importance and bulk of the work 
under review is sufficient apology, since a more summary 
method would have afforded but a very inadequate idea 

of its extraordinary contents. Raving, however, said 

g2 
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quite enough to interest the intelligent inquirer, it will 
not be necessary to pursue the same plan with the ex- 
planation of Exodus, which forms the remainder of the 
Arcana ; and which may now be summed up in three 
large sections : — 

Chap. I-XV. The first of these extends from the 
exodus to the song of Moses after the destruction of the 
Egyptians in the Bed Sea, and includes the account of 
the people at the waters of Mar ah: it treats, in general, 
of the state of the Church at its establishment,— of the 
infestation of evils and falses, — of its deliverance by 
Truth Divine, — of judgment passed on the evil, — and 
the commencement of spiritual temptations. 

The increase of the children of Israel represents the 
multiplication of the truths of faith. Pharaoh who op- 
pressed them signifies the scientific principle in a state 
contrary to the truths of the Church, and alienated from 
the internal, — hence the beginning of the feud between 
philosophical and ecclesiastical systems. This state of 
contrariety is occasioned by the immersion of the natural 
mind in falses, and its desire to possess spiritual truths 
and compel them to serve ; the scientific mind not im- 
mersed in falses, but favoring the development and 
growth of spiritual truths, is represented by the mid- 
wives of Egypt, who spared the children contrary to the 
commands of Pharaoh. The birth of Moses upon whom 
the representation of the Divine Human, or the Lord as 
to the Divine Law, subsequently falls, is significative of 
the commencement of Truth Divine from the conjunction 
of Truth with good. The events of his life, therefore, 
denote the successive states of the Church in its Egyp- 
tian period, — its deliverance from falses, and its nourish- 
ment by the affection of sciences, — the manner in which 
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it conquers a false or alienated science, — in which it 
moves towards assuming authority when disputes arise 
within the Church, — in which it preserves those who are 
in the good of life from evil shepherds or teachers, — and 
in conjunction with such, commences the order of its 
own life. It is then that the religious feeling is awak- 
ened, and the bondage of the natural mind more severely 
felt, — the cry of the people is heard, — faith is given 
them, — and their deliverer manifests Himself as the only 
God of heaven and earth. Moses sent to Pharaoh sig- 
nifies the Holy proceeding, from the Divine Human, by 
which falses are to be dissipated. The Israelites spoil- 
ing the Egyptians of silver, and gold, and raiment, signi- 
fies the removal by vastation of scientifics of truth and 
good from those who are confirmed in falses: for, 
" From him who hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have*" 

Under the three signs given to Moses, the states of 
those who are of the spiritual Church are described. 1, 
In case they should have no faith, that they would con- 
vert the influx of Divine power to sensual and corporeal 
uses ; the life and form of the serpent representing these 
principles when separate from the internal. 2, That by 
the appropriation of truth in this state they would incur 
the guilt of profanation, signified by the leprosy, but if 
they had faith would acquire to themselves the good of 
truth, signified by the restoration of the flesh. And, 3, 
That if they confirmed themselves still further against 
faith and obedience, all truth with them would be falsi- 
fied, and the influx of saving power inverted and 
changed, signified by the water turned to blood. After 
Aaron received his mission, Moses represented the 
Divine Law in respect to good, — its representation as to 
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truth devolving upon Aaron. The account of Zipporah 
circumcising ber son makes way for an illustration of the 
unspiritual character of the Jews, and the reason of their 
adherence to external rites. 

The infestation of the Church by falses, and its faith 
and hope under all the trials to which it is subject, is 
followed by a narrative of the wonders wrought in Egypt 
on its account; the state of the moral and spiritual 
world being visibly reflected in the physical, as in a 
theatre which represented the gradual vastation of the 
evil, and their final destruction. Sensual fallacies, 
truths violated or falsified, and vile reasonings from such 
falses, are signified by the first three miracles. Sensual 
evils tending to damnation, and malevolent falses in cor- 
respondence with these, by the two following. Wasting 
or consumption in the will and understanding, blas- 
phemies thence proceeding, and falses and lusts com- 
mingled, by the subsequent three, and the total con- 
sumption of all things true and good by the two 
succeeding these. The death of the first-born, the de- 
parture, the pursuit, and the destruction of Pharaoh and 
his host, represent in one grand tableau the condemna- 
tion of faith separate from charity, and the liberation of 
the spiritual Churoh. The members of this Church are 
then led into temptation, and their preparation for tho 
heavenly Canaan commences. 

Chap, XVI-XXIV, Accordingly, the second section 
extends from the first entrance into the Wilderness of 
Sin to the ascent of Moses into the Mount, in order that 
he might receive a divine communication : it describes, 
1, Several successive* states of temptation, which are re- 
presented by the eventful journeyings of the Israelite* 
in the wilderness. 2, The orderly arrangement of truths 
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from good Divine with a view to the security and pros- 
perity of the Church, signified by the appointments of 
Moses for the government of the people. 3, The pre- 
paration for, and reception of, Divine Truths. 4, The 
introduction, under numerous external or symbolic forms, 
of the spiritual elements conservative of charity and 
faith. And, 5, The revelation of the real quality of the 
Holy Word, — that it has an internal or spiritual sense, 
as well as a natural sense, and is the means of conjunc- 
tion between the Lord and man. 

Chap* XXV-XL. In due order, therefore, the third 
section, which extends from the first directions concern- 
ing the tabernacle to its erection, when it was filled with 
the glory of the Lord, treats of internal worship, thus of 
the internal Church, or the Lord's kingdom in heaven ; 
for a Church was instituted among the Israelitish people 
to exhibit representatively, or in symbolic forms, every- 
thing relating to the good of love, and to the truth of 
faith, thus everything celestial and spiritual in the Lord's 
kingdom. The principles on which this representative 
of a Church was founded, may be stated in the words of 
the Author himself: "There are three heavens," he 
says, " the inmost or third, the middle or second, and 
the ultimate or first ; in the inmost heaven the good of 
love to the Lord rules, in the middle heaven the good of 
charity towards the neighbour, and in the ultimate 
heaven are represented those things which are said, which 
are thought, and which exist in the two former. Re- 
presentations in that heaven are innumerable, as para- 
dises, gardens, forests, fields, and plains, also cities, 
palaces, and houses, as well as flocks and herds, and 
various kinds of animals and birds ; these things appear 
before the eyes of angelic spirits there, more clearly than 
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similar things in the light of mid-day on earth, and what 
is wonderful, they have a perception of what they sig- 
nify. Such things likewise appeared to the prophets 
when their interior sight, which is the sight of the spirit, 
was opened, as horses, for example, appeared to Zecha- 
riah ; the living creatures or cherubim, and afterwards 
the new temple with all things pertaining to it, to 
Ezekiel; a candlestick, thrones, horses, and cherubic 
animals, together, with the New Jerusalem, and several 
other things treated of in the Apocalypse, to John ; in 
like manner horses and chariots of fire to the boy of 
Elisha. Similar things appear continually in heaven 
before the eyes of spirits and angels, and they are the 
natural forms in which the internal things of heaven 
close, and in which they are figured, and thus rendered 
visible before the very eyes. These things are Repre- 
sentations : the Church, therefore, is representative when 
the holy internals which are of love and of faith from the 
Lord, and to the Lord, are sustained by forms visible in 
the world, as by the ark, the propitiatory, the cherubim, 
the tables, the candlestick, and other things of the 
Tabernacle ; for the Tabernacle was so constructed that 
it might represent the three heavens, and all things 
therein ; and the ark, in which was the testimony, so 
that it might represent the inmost heaven, and the Lord 
Himself there ; on which account its form was shown to 
Moses in the mountain, Jehovah saying on the occasion, 
' That they should make for Him a Sanctuary, and He 
would dwell in the midst of them.' Every one who is 
gifted with any faculty of interior thought, may perceive 
that Jehovah could not dwell in a tent, but that He 
dwells in heaven ; and that that tent could not be called 
a sanctuary unless it had reference to heaven, and to the 
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Celestial and spiritual things which are there : let every 
one think with himself what it would he for Jehovah, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, to dwell in a small habita- 
tion made of wood, covered with gold, and surrounded 
with curtain's, unless heaven, and the things of heaven, 
had been there represented in form : for the things which 
are represented in form appear indeed in a like form in 
the ultimate or first heaven, before the spirits who are 
there, but in the superior heavens the internal things 
which are represented are perceived, which, as before 
said, are the celestial things which are of love to the 
Lord, and the spiritual things which are of faith in Him : 
mich were the things which filled heaven, when Moses 
with the people were in a holy external, and - adored the 
tabernacle as the habitation of Jehovah Himself : here- 
from it is evident what a representative is, and also that 
by means of the representative tabernacle, heaven, and 
thus the Lord, was present with man." 

The reader has now obtained a general idea of what 
may be termed the system of the Arcana Coelesria ; but 
of the wonderful and yet artless manner in which it is 
wrought up he can have but a slight conception without 
perusing it. In addition to the current text, the follow- 
ing subjects are discussed, and illustrated by the Author's 
spiritual experience in the places referred to by the 
numbers : — 

1. Concerning the resuscitation of man from death 
and his entrance into eternal life, 168-189, and 314* 
319. 

, 2. The nature of the soul's life, or the life of the spirit 
after the Resurrection, 320-323. 

3. Some particular instances, from spirits themselves, 

q5 
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of whal they had thought during the life of the body 
concerning the soul or spirit, 443-448* 

4. Concerning heaven and heavenly joy, 449-459, 
537-553. 

5. Concerning the societies which constitute heaven, 
684-691. 

6. Concerning hell, 692-700. 

7. Concerning the hells of those who have passed their 
lives in hatreds, revenges, and cruelties, 814-823. 

8. Concerning the hells of those who have passed their 
lives in adulteries and lasciviousness ; and likewise, of 
deceivers and tricksters, 824-831. 

9. Concerning the hells of the covetous ; of the filthy 
Jerusalem ; of robbers in the desert ; and the hells of 
those who have lived in mere voluptuousness, 938-946* 
And concerning other distinct hells, 947-970. 

1 0. Concerning vastations, 1 106-1 113. 

11. Concerning the most Ancient Church, called Man 
or Adam, 1114-1129. And concerning the Antedilu- 
vians who perished, 1265-1272. 

12. Concerning the phenomena of situation, place, 
distance, and time, in the other life, 1273-1278, 1376* 
1382. 

13. Concerning the perception of angels and spirits, 
and concerning spheres in the other life, 1383-1400, 
1504-1520. 

14. Concerning the light in which angels live, — and 
their paradisiacal scenery and habitations, 1521-1534, 
1619-1633. 

15. Concerning the language of spirits and angels, 
1634-1650, 1757-1764. And some general remarks 
on their relation to men in the world, 1880-1885* 
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16. Concerning visions and dreams, 1966-83. 
17* Concerning the last judgment, 2117-34. 

18. Concerning the state of infants in the other life, 
2289-2309. 

19. Concerning the memory of man remaining after 
death, and the remembrance of things done in the life of 
the body, 2469-94. 

' 20. Concerning the state and condition in another life 
of the nations and peoples who are born out of the 
Church t 2589-2605. 

• 21. Concerning marriages, how they are regarded in 
the heavens, and concerning adulteries, 2727-59* 

22. Concerning the freedom of man, — the influx of 
good and truth from heaven, and of evils and falses from 
hell, 2870-93. 

23. Concerning representations and correspondences, 
2987-3003, 3213-27, 3337-52, — especially concerning 
those which are in the Word, 3472-85. 

24. Concerning the correspondence of all man's organs 
and members, both interior and exterior, with the grand 
man, which is heaven, 3624-49, 3741-50, 4218-28 ; 
the correspondence of the heart and lungs, 3383-96, 
* — of the cerebrum and cerebellum, 4039-55, — of the 
senses in general, 4318-31 — Correspondence with the 
eye and with light, 4403-21, 4523-34, — with the 
nostrils, and with smell, 4622-34, — with the ears, and 
with hearing, 4652-60 — with the tongue, and with taste, 
4791-806, — the correspondence of the face, Ibid, — of 
the hands, arms, feet, and loins, 4931-53, — of the loins 
and genital members, 5050-62, — and of the interior 
viscera, 5171-90, 5377-96. 

25. Concerning the correspondence of diseases with 
the spiritual world, 5711-27. 
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26* .Concerning angels and spirits associated with 
man, 5846-66, 5679-93, 

27* Concerning influx, and the commerce of the soul 
with the hody, 6053-8, 6189-215, 6307-27, 6466-96* 
6598-626. 

28. Concerning the Inhabitants of other earths, 
6695-712. 

29. Concerning the spirits of the Planet Mercury, 
6807-17, 6921-32, 7069-79, 7170-7,— of Venus, 
724654,— of Mars, 7358-65, .7475-87, 7620-2, 
7742-51,— of Jupiter, 7799-813, 8021-32, 8111-9, 
8242-^1, 8371-86, 8541-7, 8627-34, 873$-41> 
8846-52,— of Saturn, 8947-57, 9104-11,— Of' the 
Moon, 9232-8. 

30. The reason why the Lord willed to be born in bur 
earth, and not in another, 9350-62. 

31. Concerning earths in the starry heaven; an4 
concerning their inhabitants, spirits, and angels, 9438* 
42. — How the Author was translated thither as to his 
spirit, 9578-84, — the first earth seen, 9693-700, 
9790-5, — the second, 9967-73, 10159-66,— the 
third, 10311-7, 10377-85, 10513-18,— the fourth, 
10585-90, 10708-13,— the fifth, 10734-9, 10751* 
9, . 10768-72, — the sixth, 1083-8, 10808-14, 

10833-7. 

32. Concerning the white horse in the Revelation, 

2760-3. 

33: Concerning the spiritual sense of the Word, 
1886-9, 1984, 2310-11, 2495, 2606-9, 2894-900, 
(also 2760-3,) 3004-11, 3228, 3353-6,3486-9,3650- 
5, 3751-7. 

34. Concerning the last times of the Church or the 
Last Judgment, 3897-901, 4056-60, 4229-31, 4332- 
5, 4422-4, 4535. 
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'35. Concerning the parable of the ten virgins, 4635* 

38. ; 

36. Concerning the judgment after death, 4661-4, 
4807-10, 4954-9, 5063-71. 

37. The Doctrine of Charity, 6627-33, 6703-1 2> 
6818-24, 6933-8, 7080-6, 7178-82, 7255-63, 7366- 
77, 7488-94, 7623-7, 7752-62, 7814-21, 8033-7, 
8120-4, 8252-7, 8387-94, 8548^53, 8635-40, 8742* 
£, 8353-8, 8958-69, 9112-22. 

38. The Doctrine of Charity and Faith, 9239-45; 
9363-9, 9443-54, 9585-91, 9701-9,9796-803,9974- 
34, 10167-75, 10318-25, 10386-92, 10519-22, 
10591-7, 10714-24, 10740-9, 10760-6, 10773-81, 
10789-806, 1081531. 

The publication of the Arcana Coelestia was followed 
by an account of the Last Judgment, the scenes of which 
were witnessed by the author in the world of spirits. 
In this work it is established that neither the visible 
heaven, nor the habitable earth will perish, and that the 
common opinion respecting the last day or end of the 
world has prevailed in consequence of the spiritual sense 
contained in the Holy Word being unknown. A new 
heaven and a new earth signifies a New Church in hea- 
ven and on earth, to create anew being to regenerate, 
as established in the Arcana along with the other prin- 
ciples on which the logical sequence of the work depends* 
Procreations of the human race are never to cease oil 
farth, because, 1, the human race is the basis upon 
which heaven is founded. 2, It is the seminary of hea-w 
ven. 3, The extension of heaven, which is the habita« 
tion of angels, is so immense that it cannot be filled to 
eternity. 4, They are comparatively few of whom, to 
the present time, heaven is formed. 5, The perfection 
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«f heaven increases in proportion to the multitudes who 
enter it. And, 6, Because every Divine work has re* 
Apect to infinity and eternity. It is shown that heaven 
and hell are from the human race, and that all who have 
ever been horn men from the beginning of creation, and 
are deceased are either in heaven or hell, or are under- 
going a course ef preparatory vastation ; there being no 
angel or devil who was created such. 

To this succeeds a demonstration that the last judg- 
ment must be where all are together, and therefore in 
•the spiritual world, — that it must take place at the end 
of the Church when there is no faith, because no charity, 
and that the end of the Church had at that time arrived, 
—that therefore all things predicted in the Apocalypse 
Were fulfilled, and the Last Judgment actually accomp- 
lished. These subjects are introductory to the record of 
what the author witnessed in respect to the manner of its 
accomplishment. 

After the Mahomedans and Gentiles had been consigned 
to their final abodes, judgment was passed on Babylon, 
4hat is to say, on all who had ruled by religion, or ac- 
quired dominion over men's souls. This class of evil 
doers are signified by Babylon because spiritual domi- 
nion began and was instituted in Babel. The Church 
became a Babylon when the love of self began to prevail 
instead of charity and faith, as with the Papists, who 
were more particularly the subjects of this judgment. 
An extraordinary account is given of their man- 
ner of association and habitation in the spiritual 
world, and an explanation of the reason for their 
having been tolerated in such vast multitudes until the 
day of the Last Judgment. The mode in which they 
were destroyed and their habitations made a desert is 
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'described by earthquakes and hurricanes overturning the 
cities and mountains where they appeared,— by gulphs 
yawning to devour them, and black, stormy seas into 
which they were cast ; such being the tragical represent 
Rations presented by their descent into the hells. Ob 
the other hand, all the good who were mingled with 
them were separated and prepared for heaven. 

After this, the author explains what is meaut by the 
first heaven, which it was predicted should pass away, 
and also the manner of its abolition, together with a 
brief account of the judgment passed on the Reformed. 
This is followed by a short article on the state of the 
world and the Church hereafter, the prophetic statements 
of which have been fully realized. The remainder of 
the work, as translated and published at the present 
time, consists of a continuation which was published by 
the author about six years later, and in which he en** 
larges on the following subjects :— 

1. What is understood by the former heaven and the 
former earth which passed away. 2. Who, . and. what 
manner of men, those in the former heaven and the for* 
mer earth were. 3. That before the last judgment was 
effected upon them, much of the communication between 
heaven and the world, therefore also between the Lord 
and the Church, was intercepted. 4. That after the 
last judgment the communication was restored. 5. That 
hence it is, that after the last judgmeut, and not sooner, 
revelations were made for the New Church. 6. That 
the state of the world and of the Church before the last 
judgment was as evening and night, but after it, as morn- 
ing and day. These, and some other subjects are 
succeeded by a description of the states of the English, 
the Dutch, the Papists, the Popish Saints, the Mahom- 
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-edans, the Africans, the Gentiles, the Jews, and the 
Moravians in the spiritual world. 

The little treatise on the White Horse published 
about this time is, for the most part, a reprint of the ar* 
tide on that subject in the Arcana Ccelestia, it differs, 
however, in some respects, and especially in its numer- 
ous references to the passages where the signification of 
crowns, garments, horses, and other representatives is 
.treated of in the author's great work. In its second 
portion, the canon of Scripture, as received in the New 
Church, is definitively settled, and a valuable index 
'given to passages in the Arcana which treat of the Word 
and its spiritual sense. These are digested under the 
following general heads. 

1. Concerning the necessity and pre-eminent excel- 
lence of the Word. 2. That it cannot be understood 
except by those who are enlightened. And, 3. unless 
it be interpreted by doctrine from the Word. 4. That 
it contains a spiritual sense which is called the internal 
sense. 5. That the internal sense is especially for the 
use of angels, and that it is also for the use of man* 
6* That in the internal or spiritual sense of the Word 
there are innumerable Arcana. 7. That it is written by 
Correspondences and thus by representatives. 8. Con-* 
cerning the literal or external sense of the Word. 9. De-* 
monstrations that the Lord is the Word. 10. Concern- 
ing those who are against the Word. 11. The Canon 
t>f Scripture. And, 12. other particulars not included 
under the previous heads. 

- A work of considerable bulk and importance published 
in 1758, treats of the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine, This work opens with some preliminary ob- 
servations, founded on the well known text in the Apee* 
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alypse, concerning the new Heaven and the new Earth, 
to which is added a prologue on Charity. Then follow 
distinct chapters on the following subjects. 

1 . Good and Truth ; showing that all things in the 
universe, which are according to order, have relation to 
these two principles. 

2. The will and the understanding, the two faculties 
in which the life of man's spirit consists. 

3. The internal and the external man ; demonstrating 
that man is so created as to be in the spiritual world and 
in the natural world at the same time. 

. 4. Of love. in general ; in which is disclosed the source 
of all the varieties of good and truth. 

5. The love of self, and the love of the world,. — the 
fountains of all evil. 

6. Of love to the neighbor, or charity, and — 

7. Of Faith ; which are in conjunction like good and 
truth, or make one in religion, as the will and under- 
ing constitute one life. 

8. Concerning piety ; in what it consists both essen- 
tially and formally. 

9. Of Conscience. 

10. Concerning liberty, the offspring of love; in 
which the nature of spiritual freedom, and consequently 
of man's responsibility are considered. 

11. Of merit, or self-righteousness ; which displays 
the genuine doctrine of good works. 

12. Of repentance, and the remission of sins. 

13. Of regeneration; without which no man can jr*- 
herit eternal life. 

14. Of temptation, or the combats against evil by 
which regeneration is effected. 

15. Baptism, — the sacrament of introduction into the 
Church and reception among protecting spirits. 
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16. The Holy Supper, — the sacrament of conjunction 
with the Lord and with heaven. 

17. Concerning heaven and hell : a brief statement 
of their relation to man while in the world, and his al- 
lotment in one or the other after death. 

18. Concerning the Church. 

19. Concerning the Sacred Scripture, or the Word 
of God, and its accommodation to angels and men. 
Under this head the digest of subjects given in the White 
Horse is repeated. 

20. Concerning Providence, or the good provided by 
the Lord ; and concerning His Prsevidence or foresight 
of evil. 

21. The Doctrine of the Lord. 

22. On ecclesiastical and civil government. 

Under all these subjects, with the exception of the 
last, a complete digest of the remarks scattered through- 
out the Arcana Gcelestia is given by the author, with 
the numbers for reference. In this way each particular 
subject is illustrated by a phalanx of distinct proposi- 
tions, varying in number from about twenty-five to four 
hundred, the average being about two hundred, and ar- 
ranged throughout in proper sequence. In some instan- 
ces, the references are classed ; those under the Doc- 
trine of the Lord being thus distributed. 

1 . Passages demonstrating that the Divine was in the 
Lord from conception. 2, That this Divine is to be ac- 
knowledged. 3, That the Lord glorified His Human in 
the world. 4, That the Lord , from the Human, sub- 
jugated the hells when He was in the World. 5, That 
the glorification of the Human, and subjugation of the 
hells, was effected by temptations. 6, That the Human 
of the Lord, when He was in the world, was the Divine 
Truth. 7, That the Lord united the Divine Truth to 
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Divine Good, thus, the Human to the Divine. 8, That 
thus He made the Human Divine. 9, That there is a 
Trinity in the Lord. 10, Concerning the Lord in hea- 
ven. 11, That all good and truth are from the Lord. 
12, That the Lord has all power in heaven and on earth. 
And, 13, How various things said concerning the Lord 
in the Word are to be understood. 

The work on The Earths in the Universe is also, for 
the most part a reproduction of the articles in the Arcana 
Coelestia. The description of one earth given in the 
latter work is omitted, probably by a mere accident. 
All the translations by which Swedenborg was enabled 
to converse with the inhabitants, or spirits who had once 
been inhabitants of other worlds, were spiritual, and con- 
sequently, did not consist in progressions through space, 
but in changes of state. "Whereas/ 1 he says, "I had 
a desire to know whether other earths exist, and of what 
sort they are, and what is the nature and quality of their 
inhabitants, therefore it has been granted me of the 
Lord to discourse and converse with spirits and angels 
who are from other earths, with some for a day, with 
some for a week, and with some for months ; and to be 
instructed by them concerning the earths from which 
and near which they were; and concerning the- lives, 
Gustoms, and worship of the inhabitants thereof, with 
various other things worthy to be noted. And whereas 
in this manner it has been granted me to become ac- 
quainted with such things, it is permitted to desoribe 
them according to what has been heard and seen : . • . 
man in his essence is a spirit, and together with spirits 
as to his interiors; wherefore he whose interiors are 
opened by the Lord, may discourse with spirits, as man 
with man." 

It is to be observed, however, that changes of state 
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axe represented by changes of place, and therefore journ- 
eyings are described to and from the spiritual spheres 
which are in connexion with other earths ; some of these 
are peculiar and strange, but all are graphic and inter- 
esting, for there are no wide and cheerless flats, as too 
generally supposed, in these higher regions, teeming 
with exhaustless life. By these spiritual journeyings 
the author was informed of the immensity of heaven, of 
the universal adoration paid to the only God of heaven 
and earth, — the Redeemer and Saviour of the world, of 
revelations, visions, and instructions granted to men in 
different degrees of earthly blessedness, and of the infi- 
nite bounty of the kind Parent of all in the distribution 
of natural blessings, according to the specific wants of 
His creatures. 

The same year in which the four preceeding works 
were published, was distinguished by the appearance of 
a descriptive account of Heaven and Hell. The follow- 
ing statement of its contents will exhibit, at least, the 
regularity observed by the author in his compositions, 
and convey, perhaps, a faint impression to the reader's 
mind of that absorbing interest with which their revela- 
tions are entitled to be regarded. The work is divided 
into three parts : the first, treating of Heaven ; the sec- 
ond, of the World of Spirits, and the state of man after 
death ; and the third, of Hell. These parts are subdi- 
vided into chapters, the heads of which are denoted by 
the Italic letters in our summary. 

1. That the Lord is the God of Heaven. In this 
chapter it is shown that the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
only God acknowledged by the angels ; and that all who 
enter heaven, are previously instructed in His Sole and 
Supreme Divinity. 

2. That the Divine [effluence or principle] of the 
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Lord makes Heaven. This is the chief tenet of the 
grand doctrine of influx which pervades all the works of 
Swedenhorg. It is here shown that the higher order of 
angels, who are mere recepients of life, are sensible of this 
influx into their souls ; and that the reception and ac- 
knowledgment of this Divine gift constitutes heaven. 

3. That the Divine [effluence'] of the Lord, in 
Heaven, is love to Him and charity towards the neigh* 
hour. Love conjoins the angels with the Lord and with 
each other. To love the Lord and the neighbour, in a 
genuine sense, is to love the good and the true, which 
are the Divine Proceeding from the Lord. It follows 
from a distict perception of this truth,— 

4. That Heaven is distinguished into two kingdoms. 
The first kingdom is called the Celestial, and it consists 
of those who receive the Divine Influx more interiorly, and 
are therefore more deeply principled in love. The sec- 
ond, is called the spiritual kingdom, and is distinguished 
by the predominant influence of truth. The mutual love 
of the first class may be familiarly described as arising 
from perception and feeling ; the heavenly charity of the 
second class as grounded in conviction and righteousness. 
The subjects of these two kingdoms are, again, so ar- 
ranged by the association and dissociation of spheres,-— 

5. That there are three Heavens. The first of these 
consists of the celestial angels ; the second of spiritual 
angels ; and the third of an immense multitude of angelic 
beings who receive the Influx of the Divine by the me- 
diation of, or through the former. These, therefore, 
though all in the natural or ultimate degree, are called 
celestial-natural and spiritual-natural men. Each 
heaven, again, is distinguished into internal and external 
spheres ; the angels who are comparatively higher in the 
scale of wisdom or obedience being central to the others. 
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6. The Heavens consist of innumerable societies. 
Kindred and relationship among spirits being governed 
by similitude of mind, or affection, those who are in sim- 
ilar good know each other and associate together, being 
united by the attraction of love. All the societies of 
heaven, are, nevertheless, in communication with each 
other, though not by open intercourse ; for a sphere of 
affection diffuses itself far and wide around every partic* 
ular society. Each family or society either consists or 
may consist of myriads of angels; the perfection and 
happiness of the whole increasing in proportion to the 
increase of their numbers : therefore " there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth." 

7. Every society is Heaven in a less form, and every 
angel is Heaven in a least form. This follows from the 
declaration of our Lord, that " The kingdom of heaven 
is within you." Unless heaven be within any one, 
nothing, Swedenborg observes, of the heaven which is 
without him flows in and is received. The perfection 
of the parts likewise is necessary to the perfection and 
harmony of the whole. 

8. The universal Heaven, viewed collectively , resem* 
bles tone man. This is the Grand Man so frequently 
alluded to in the whole of Swedenborg's works ; and on 
which depends the correspondence of the human body. 
It is the one body of which the Lord is the Divine soul 
and mind. The angels, however, do not see heaven 
in the whole complex in the form of a man, for the 
whole heaven does not fall under the view of any angel, 
but they occasionally see remote societies, consisting of 
many thousands of angels, as a one, in such a form ; 
and from a society, as a part, they conclude concerning 
the whole, which is heaven. It follows, — 
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9. That every society in the Heavens resembles one 
man. 

And, again, — 

10. That every Angel is a perfect human form, 
This similitude is perpetual, because in the heavens the 
goods of all are from one love, thus from one origin. • * 
From all my experience, says the author, " I can declare 
and solemnly affirm that the form of the angels is in 
every respect human ; that they have faces, eyes, ears* 
breasts, arms, hands and feet ; that they see, hear, and 
converse with each other ; in a word, that no external 
attribute of man is wanting, except the material body." 
On this subject we have dwelt at some length in our 
second chapter. 

11. The universal Heaven, and every part of it, re- 
sembles a man, because it exists from the Divine Human 
of the Lord. The Divine Human of the Lord is " The 
First and the Last, the Beginning and the End," of all 
Swedenborg's affirmations and proofs. The angels are 
astonished, he remarks, " that men should imagine 
themselves intelligent, who think of God as an invisible 
Being, that is, as a Being incomprehensible under any 
form." The doctrine of the Divine Humanity, however, 
as affirmed in this chapter, is only a legitimate deduction 
from the preceding portion of the work ; it is therefore 
not enlarged upon by the author, but only illustrated by 
the experience of the angels, who never perceive the Divine 
in any other than the human form. Copious references 
are, nevertheless, given to the Arcana Ccelestia, where 
the special arguments and proofs are to be found. 

In consequence of this total and comprehensive Hu- 
manity, — 

1 2. There is a correspondence of all things of Heaven, 
with all things of man. 
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And,— 

13. There is a correspondence of Heaven with aU 
things of the earth. The knowledge of this fact, and 
the chain of being which depends from it was esteemed 
by the Ancients the " science of sciences : " without a 
perception of its nature it is impossible for anything to • 
be clearly known concerning the spiritual world ; — con* 
cerning the spiritual as compared with the natural ; — 
concerning the spirit of man, which is called the soul; 
—concerning the operation of the soul upon the body ; 
or concerning the state of man after death. It is estab- 
lished in these chapters that the body, as an elaboration 
of the spirit, corresponds to its functions, and that a 
reflection of this interior correspondence exists between 
man and the world, because his senses and his bodily 
structure are adapted to external nature ; hence that he 
is both a world and a heaven in miniature. Thus, the 
laws of correspondence are no other than those of con- 
nexion, of order, and of use, all which depend on the 
procedure of influx through the circle of universal life ; 
its source being treated of in the chapter, — 

14. Concerning the Sun in Heaven. The natural 
sun is of course invisible there ; yet there is a sun, and 
also heat and light. This sun is not the Lord Himself, 
but the Divine proceeding from Him. It appears to the 
angels according to the correspondence of state. 

15* Concerning Light and Heat in Heaven. These 
proceed from the Lord as a sun, the light being His Divine 
Truth, and the heat His Divine Love. In proportion as the 
angels are principled in intelligence and wisdom they are 
in the splendour of that light; and in proportion as they 
are principled in charity and mutual love, they are in 
the vernal warmth of that heat; the will being influenced 
by the latter and the understanding by the former. The 
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sun in heaven appears constantly fixed at a certain alti- 
tude, and the situation of the angelic societies are ac- 
cording to their affinities in respect to the reception of 
love and wisdom. The author, therefore, next treats, — 

16. Concerning the Four Quarters in Heaven. All 
in heaven turn themselves to the Lord, and present their 
faces or foreheads to Him, comparatively as men on 
earth present the soles of their feet to its centre. "Such 
a turning to the Lord is one of the wonders of heaven,' 
for it is possible that many may be in the same place, 
and one may turn his face and body in one direction, 
and another in another, and yet all may see the Lord before 
them, and every one have the south on his right hand, the 
north on his left, and the west behind." Still the angels are 
represented as having an aspect to the other quarters, but 
this depends on interior sight, Or " the sight of thought." 
Various other phenomena concerning situation and place 
are mentioned in this chapter, which is succeeded by an 
article,— 

17* Concerning Changes of State with the Angels of 
Heaven. These changes are uniformly according to 
correspondences ; they are illustrated by a description 
of the spiritual sun as seen by the author passing through 
certain phases in the sight of the angels. The chapter 
which follows, — 

18. Concerning Time in Heaven. Explains, that 
because these changes do not occur at regular intervals, 
and because the sun of heaven does not, by successive 
progressions and circumgyrations, cause years and days, 
the angels have no idea concerning time, but only of 
state, and of such things as relate to state. From this 
circumstance the natural man might conclude that the 
succession of events, and the pleasures arising from 
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their contemplation cannot exist in heaven ; the fallacy 
of such a supposition, however, is shown in the next 
article, — 

1 9. Concerning Representatives and Appearances in 
Heaven, Which, again, leads to the consideration of 
various objective manifestations, and thus to successive 
chapters, — 

20. Concerning ike garments with which the Angels 
appear clothed : 

21. Concerning the habitations and mansions of the 
Angels: And, 

22. Concerning Space in Heaven, Inasmuch as all 
the objects seen in heaven are representations of state, 
raised up and emblazoned in the celestial atmosphere 
according to the delights of those for whose enjoyment 
they are created, it follows that all distances between 
objects and persons are according to the reciprocal rela- 
tion of such delights to each other ; and hence there are 
no real progressions, but changes, which have the ap- 
pearance of progressions. Thus approximations with 
respect to place are similitudes of state, and removals are 
dissimilitudes. The interior cause of this phenomenon 
is the Lord's presence with every one according to love 
and faith ; for by His presence all things are determined. 

23. Concerning the form of Heaven, according to 
which. Consociations and Communications have place 
there. This subject is partly anticipated in the preced- 
ing articles concerning the Grand Man, and the corres- 
pondence between heaven and the human form. Here, 
however, the quality of the form, or its circle of life* is 
more particularly described, and thus the conjunction of 
the. various heavens by influx, and the affinities of intel- 
ligence and wisdom, according to which their intercourse 
is governed. 
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24. Concerning Governments in Heaven. Governors 
in heaven do not domineer and rule, but minister and 
serve ; they are distinguished by their superior wisdom, 
as well as by their intense affection for the general good, 
and hence there is no such thing as the possession of 
power, or bearing rule, from the love of self. 

25. Concerning Divine Worship in Heaven, This 
chapter describes the assemblies of the angels for wor- 
ship, and exposes the fallacy of supposing that they are 
perpetually employed in external acts of praise and de- 
votion. The succeeding three are invaluable as data 
in psychological inquiries ; but they are so replete with 
curious information relative to spiritual intercourse, that 
we cannot judiciously give more than the bare tides 
within the limits to which we are now confined : these 
are,— 

26. Concerning the Speech of Angels. 

27. Concerning the Speech of Angels with Man. 

28. Concerning Writings in Heaven. 

The following also require no observation, their titles 
alone being sufficient by way of introduction :— 

29. Concerning the Wisdom of the Angels of Heaven. 

30. Concerning the State of Innocence of the Angels 
in Heaven. 

31. Concerning the State of Peace in Heaven. 

32. Concerning the conjunction of Heaven with the 
Human Race. 

33. Concerning the conjunction of Heaven with Man 
hy the Word. 

34. That Heaven and Hell are from the Human 
Race. 

35. Concerning the Nations or People without the 
Church in Heaven. 

r2 
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These subjects bring us to a chapter of the most de- 
lightful import, — 

36. Concerning Infants in Heaven. Every infant, 
Swedenborg says, wheresoever he is born, whether within 
the Church or out of it, whether of pious or of impious 
parents, is received, when he dies, by the Lord, and edu- 
cated in heaven. On entering the other life they possess 
a like infantile mind, and a like tenderness as in the 
world, being only in the capacity of becoming angels. 
Their growth in stature and intelligence is according to 
their reception of truth and good, and when they become 
angels they are distinguished by a deeper ground of in- 
nocence than those who live on earth until adult age. 
The next chapter, — 

37. Concerning the Wise and the Simple in Heaven : 
And that also, — 

38. Concerning the Rich and the Poor in Heaven 9 
are calculated to excite surprise by an appearance of 
perpetuating the painful contrasts which distinguish our 
sublunary existence; this feeling, however, will soon 
give way to the delight of contemplating these differences 
in their spiritual form. Magnificence in heaven is pro- 
portioned to wisdom and intelligence, and these divine 
gifts are proportioned to goodness of heart. 

In addition to this important list of subjects in the 
first part, there is also a chapter Concerning Marriages 
in Heaven, on which we must refer objectors to the 
author's work on Conjugial Love. The employments of 
the angels, the nature of heavenly joy, and the immen- 
sity of heaven, are likewise treated of, the latter subject 
completing the section. on Heaven. The second part 
explains methodically what is meant by the world of 
spirits, — how every man is a spirit as to his interiors, — 
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how his resuscitation and entrance into eternal life is ac- 
complished, and the order of his subsequent progression 
until his final state is determined. The third part ex- 
plains the real nature, appearance, and situation of hell, 
and the state of souls there. 

In 1763 the author published four works on doctrinal 
subjects: 1, The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
concerning the Lord: 2, The Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem concerning the Sacred Scripture: 3, The 
Doctrine of Life for the New Jerusalem : and, 4, The 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Faith. 
These are generally known as the " Four Leading Doc- 
trines of the New Church." ' The first contains a most 
explicit statement of the faith of the New Church con- 
cerning the Lord, His Divine and Human Natures, and 
the Divine Trinity ; its theme being, that God is one as 

WELL IN PERSON AS IN ESSENCE J THAT IN HlM IS A 

Trinity ; and that the Lord Jesus Christ is that 
God. This grand doctrine involves a revision of the 
principal articles of the Christian faith, — as commonly 
received, — by placing the Atonement on its genuine 
Scriptural basis, and laying open the process of Redemp- 
tion through the Assumption and Glorification of our in- 
firm Humanity by Jehovah Himself, who existed in the 
Divine Human from eternity. The second establishes, 
— by a few demonstrative arguments on the foundation 
of the principles expounded in the Arcana Ccelestia, — 
the plenary Inspiration of the Word ; in what its sanc- 
tity consists ; and, in general, its relation to the state of 
the soul. The third consists of a complete exposition 
of Faith on the ground of its being an internal acknow- 
ledgment of the truth ; and concludes by establishing 
that Faith separate from Charity is destructive of the 
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Church, and of all things appertaining to it. The fourth 
k a complete moral and religious text hook, deduced 
from the general tendency of the preceding doctrines, 
with which its logical connexion is perfect,—*, con- 
sideration of the last importance when we reflect that the 
discrepancy between the demands of society upon the 
benevolence of its members, and those of the Church 
upon their credulity are almost irreconcilable, — that the 
alienation of faith from works has already produced the 
most deplorable results, and is the principal reason of 
advanced opinions on the subject of popular rights being 
almost equally opposed to existing churches as to states. 

The publication of these works was followed in 1764 
by a treatise, entitled Angelic Wisdom concerning 
Divine Love and Divine Wisdom; and another, — which 
may be regarded without impropriety as its supplement, 
— entitled, Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine Provi- 
dence. We have only space to designate these produc- 
tions of the fertile pen of Swedenborg, but we cannot 
avoid remarking that the former is written in a more 
philosophical vein than the other Theological works, and 
contains a formal statement of a new theory of the Crea- 
tion, deduced from the author's knowledge of the spirit- 
ual sun, and its operation or influx into nature. 

The Apocalypse Revealed, which appeared in 1766, 
is an explanation, on the same plan as the Arcana 
Gcelestia, of the entire contents of the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine ; the result of which is that this mys- 
terious drama with all its scenery has reference to the 
present times, and the agencies which are now at work 
in the regeneration of society. It commences, there- 
fore, with a revelation of Jesus Christ by means of 
symbols corresponding to the attributes which He would 
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assume in the New Church ; and proceeds to describe 
the state of Christendom, judged internally, by the mis- 
sives to the seven churches. The church of Ephesus de- 
notes all those who have more regard for doctrine than 
for the good of life ; The (church of Smyrna, on the 
other hand, those who are in good as to life ; the church 
of Pergamos, those who rely on their external works ; 
the church of Thyatira, those who are in faith derived 
from charity, and are principled in good thence derived ; 
the church, of Sardis, those who are in dead worship, or 
the empty formalities of religion ; the church of Phila- 
delphia, those who are principled in genuine truths, 
within which there is spiritual good ; and the church of 
Laodicea, those % who avow their belief in certain doctrines 
of the Word, but repudiate them internally, and thus 
fluctuate between two opposite states. The purport of 
the messages to all these classes is an announcement of 
the New Church, which affords them an opportunity of 
9 determining their state, with respect to the Christian 
life and faith, for the future. This application of the 
messages is proved by the correspondences in the text 
interpreted word for word. 

The messages to the churches are succeeded by a sym- 
bolic representation of the action of Divine Providence 
in the spiritual world, prior to the " consummation of the 
age." The past has taken its quality from self-love and' 
every form of evil ; the future is to draw its life from 
the Holy Word, after an intermediate judgment upon 
those who have hitherto possessed it, and either derived 
their doctrines from it or professed to do so. The states 
of such, explored and manifested, are denoted by the 
opening of the seals. The separation of the good from 
the evil, and their preparation for heaven, by the sealing 
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of the Tribes ; and the general restitution of spiritual 
equilibrium by other scenes of judgment, which are de- 
picted according to the states of the church in the various 
sections at the time of the end. One consequence of 
this is a more universal diffusion of spiritual light among 
the nations of Europe, and their gradual emergence from 
the physical and mental thraldom in which they have so 
long been held. 

Our limits will not permit us to give an outline of the 
scheme of the Apocalypse, spiritually understood, or we 
might point to the emblematic figures of the whole 
process by which society is to be purified, and its pres- 
ent incongruous elements reduced to order, and prepared 
for the New Jerusalem. We may remark, however, 
that the most prominent and sublime feature in this rep- 
resentation is the Word, or Divine Truth, going forth 
by means of the human understanding, " conquering 
and to conquer ; " stained with blood, because violence 
is done to truth, and the new order of things which it 
teaches, by those whom the truth condemns. The re- 
velation of Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, under all the similitudes and emblems of Scripture, 
is, indeed, the distinguishing feature of every explanation 
offered by Swedenborg ; coincident with which is the 
reception and diffusion of truth as the means of building 
up the new roan, and the new commonwealth. This is the 
grand reason why our author's disclosures commence 
with an interpretation of the Word, and why he describes 
it, in its literal sense, as the receptacle of Divine Truth 
in its fulness and power : in its fulness because the in- 
terior senses all close together in the letter, and in its 
power because the letter is the medium by which spirit- 
ual influences are brought to be*r on society. 
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In 1768 the author published a work which has been 
the subject of more misrepresentation than any other that 
has emanated! from his pen ; we allude to The delights 
of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love ; to which is' 
added, The Pleasures of Insanity concerning, Scortatory 
Love. It must be admitted that the subject is one of 
extreme delicacy, but what would have been said of a 
system of religious doctrine which passed over such a 
subject in total silence ? Or which, entering upon it at 
all, should fail to speak out distinctly, but gloss over 
the worst vices for the sake of the painted mask which' 
concealed them ? In writing a text book of this nature, 
it was indispensable that the author should use his pen 
with perfect freedom, and Swedenborg was not -the man 
to shrink from his task. In the second part he is em- 
inently the legislator, writing for a criminal state of 
society, and proposing remedial measures ; showing the 
means by which the horrors of seduction and prostitution 
may be mitigated by the substitution of lighter evils in 
their place ; and thus lessening the number of the poor 
outcasts who are now steeped in infamy, and eventually 
reclaiming them for the domestic circle. The method by 
which this benevolent purpose has been misrepresented 
is the daring, but too often succesful fraud of quoting 
the part which treats of the Jucunditates amoris scorta- 
torii, as if it were the veritable codex matrimonialis of 
the New Church ; although it is invariably bound up 
with the genuine code of marriage, and introduced by 
the author's advertisement of its general scope and in- 
tention. In this way certain permissions classed by 
Swedenborg among the pleasures of insanity, and legis- 
latorial^ allowed to those who would otherwise do worse, 
both for their own sakes and for the good of society, 

have been piously selected by his assailants and set forth 

h5 
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as privileges enjoyed in the New Church. The present 
caution, it is trusted, will prevent the reader ever being 
deceived on this point, if it does not shame those who 
would again resort to such a practice. 

Regretting that the space to which we are now limited 
will not permit us to insert a digest of the beautiful 
treatise on Conjugial Love, which forms the first part of 
this work, we pass on to the True Christian Religion, 
or Universal Theology of the New Church, published 
at Amsterdam in the year 1771. On the title-page of 
this work, the author has announced himself as " Ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Christ." It is divided into 
fourteen chapters, or large sections, treating of the fol- 
lowing subjects :-r- 

1. God the Creator: explaining His Unity; His 
Immensity ; His Essence ; His Attributes ; and the 
work of Creation. 

2. The Lord the Redeemer : containing the Doctrine 
of the Father and the Son ; and an account of Redemp- 
tion. 

3. The Holy Spirit and the Divine Operatio n : 
which establishes .the true doctrine of a Trinity in the 
Godhead. 

4. The Sacred Scripture, or Word of the Lord: 
fourteen beautiful theses, demonstrating the Plenary 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, and the existence of the 
spiritual sense. 

5. The Decalogue Explained as to its External and 
Internal Sense, 

6. The Doctrine of Faith : in ten theses. 

7. Charity and Good Works. 

8. Free-Determination : exhibiting the morale of the 
doctrine of influx and recipiency. 

9. Repentance : in eleven theses. 
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10. Reformation and Regeneration : in twelve theses. 

11. On Imputation : in ten theses. 

12. On Baptism. And, 

13. On the Holy Supper: re-establishing these 
Sacraments of the Church on the principles of Corres- 
pondence ; and showing their true import in the regen- 
erate life. 

14. The Consummation of the Age t the Coming of 
the Lord, and the New Heaven and the New Church : 
a complete and unreserved exposition of his own mission, 
and the pretensions of the New Dispensation. 

This work comprises about 900 pages 8vo., and is a 
perfect masterpiece in point of arrangement and style, 
though the author had already exceeded the years 
usually allotted to the children of men. It may be re- 
garded as a complete resume of all his previous works ; 
and contains between seventy and eighty of those charm- 
ing relations of his intercourse with angels and spirits, 
which so many are disposed to attribute to the exuber- 
ant richness of his imagination. The volume closes, 
however, with a solemn re-assertion ( n. 851) of their 
occurrence ; and it is for those to deny it who choose to 
overlook the whole tenor of such a life, and so sacrifice 
one of the greatest facts either in history or tradition on 
the altar of prejudice. 

But it is time now to take up the thread of the 
author* s personal history, where it broke off when we 
began the review of these works ; though it is clear that 
we cannot be detained long by the outward circumstances 
of a life so absorbed by the spirit. 

After publishing the Regnum Animate and the De 
Cultu et Amove Dei in London, in the early part of 
1745, and having open intercourse with the spiritual 
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world from the middle of April, Swedenborg departed 
once more for his native city, where he arrived in 
August of the same year. We may presume that his 
time was now occupied with the study of the Hebrew 
language, and of the Correspondences by which the whole 
Word is written, which he says occasioned him to read 
it diligently several times, as a preparation for being 
taught of the Lord. In 1747 he retired from his office 
of Assessor at the Board of Mines, declining the eleva- 
tion to a higher rank of nobility, which was proffered 
him in acknowledgment of his services to the State, and 
accepting one-half his salary as a life pension. He was 
now at liberty to devote his whole time to the arduous 
task before him, and was soon ready to send the first 
volume of his Arcana Coelestia to press, the publication 
of which in all probability brought him to London in 
1749. Afterwards, the copy was sent from abroad; 
and we hear no more of his travels until 1756, when we 
find a memorandum in Robsahm's Anecdotes of his hav- 
ing lately arrived at Gottenburgh from our capital, the 
publication of the Arcana, also, being then completed. 
The winter of 1765-6 was passed at Amsterdam, where 
he published the Apocalypsis Revelata. In the spring 
he appears to have returned to Sweden, whence, again, 
he embarked for England, after making the acquaintance 
of Dr. Beyer, who immediately commenced the study of 
his writings, and the preparation of the most complete 
general Index to the works which has yet appeared, — 
though it has never been translated from the original 
Latin. The object of his journey to England does not 
.appear, but he returned to Stockholm in September of 
the. same year, where there is evidence of his remaining 
until February, 1767. In 1768, he went to Amster- 
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dam, where he published his treatise on Conjugial 
Love, announcing his name in the title-page. The 
tide of persecution immediately set in against him, 
having taken its rise at Gottenburgh, where Dr. 
Beyer resided, whose adherence to the new doctrines 
had become known. Swedenborg, however, who had 
proceeded to England, was not acquainted with the 
machinations of his enemies when he answered the en- 
quiries of Dr. Hartley in 1769, and stated that he was 
under no apprehension of danger in his own country, 
but on the most friendly terms with every party of any 
influence there ; the first account of what had transpired 
only reaching him at Elsineur, on his way back to 
Stockholm. He then discovered that some members of 
the house of the Clergy had laid a plan for his examina- 
tion and committal as a lunatic, as well as for the depo- 
sition and banishment of his friend Dr. Beyer, together 
with Dr. Rosen, who had also declared himself in favor 
of his writings. Upon this he memorialised the king ; 
and the affair came under the cognizance of the Senate, 
or Supreme Council of the State, at which the sovereign 
himself presided. The result of this investigation being 
the protection of Swedenborg under shelter of the laws 
as well as the court, he subsequently petitioned the king 
to enjoin the examination of his writings upon the Con- 
sistories of the kingdom. The clergy, however, as the 
author elsewhere remarks, were not receptive of a true 
faith. " The Consistories have been silent," said the 
king, when he afterwards met Swedenborg, " on my 
letters and your writings ;" and then, putting his hand 
on Swedenborg's shoulder, he added, " We may conclude 
that they have found nothing reprehensible in them, and 
that you have written in conformity to the truth." 
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The extreme malignity of Swedenborg's enemies may 
be inferred from an anecdote related by Mr. Robsabm. 
A young man went to the venerable seer's house in 
the environs of Stockholm, with a design to assassi- 
nate him : " the gardener's wife told him that Sweden - 
borg was not at home. . . . But he would not believe 
her, and ran into the garden, thinking to find him. 
God, however, who kept him under his especial protec- 
tion, encompassed him on this occasion ; for the young 
man being in haste to get in, a nail that was in the lock 
fastened so to the cloak with which he was covered, that 
he could not disentangle himself, and his naked sword 
fell from beneath his cloak out of his hands : thus 
greatly embarrassed, the fear of being discovered seized 
him, and he retired with all possible haste. This same 
person was afterwards killed in a duel." 

A last journey was undertaken by the subject of our 
Memoir, in order to publish the complete body of 
Divinity with which he closed his career. It was his 
wish to issue this work from Paris, where he accordingly 
repaired about the middle of 1769; but finding the 
censorship in operation, and that the permission to pub* 
lisb his work could only be granted on condition of his 
using a false imprint, he declined to avail himself of it, 
and in the following year went to Amsterdam, where 
the work was printed and published. From Amsterdam 
he came to London, and was occupied with the Appendix 
to the True Christian Religion, and a small work en- 
titled Invitatio ad Novam Ecclesiam, when he expired 
on the 29th March, 1772, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. 

Swedenborg continued to discourse with spirits until 
the time of his decease, which he foretold a month be- 
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fore it happened ; consequently, he enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted intercourse with the spiritual world for a period 
of twenty- seven years. At first, he had spoken freely 
of his visions, but he became less communicative when 
he observed that many persons regarded his extraordi- 
nary privilege as a token of insanity ; he was always 
accessible, however, and the courtesy as well as the 
candour with which he answered enquiries is testified by 
abundant evidence. 

It may be observed here that neither he, nor those 
who receive his writings as a revelation from heaven, 
ever wished to lay undue stress on such proofs of his 
supernatural communications as are not immediately 
connected with the internal evidence of his works ; but 
a few extraneous occurrences have gradually acquired 
weight from the pertinacity with which the opposition 
has attacked them, and the irrefutable testimony which 
has accumulated round them in reply. The communi- 
cation to Louisa Ulrica, the Queen of Adolphus Frede- 
rick, which was made in 1758, is of this nature, afford- 
ing proof that Swedenborg had discoursed with her 
deceased brother : the " documents " already place this 
matter beyond dispute ; but we may add the testimony 
of Dr. Spence, who observes that he had heard a most 
amiable and learned lady (Mrs. fi — r), declare that she 
remembered our Duchess of York's uncle affirming it as 
known at their court, and of itself a sufficient proof of 
Swedenborg's most extraordinary spiritual communica- 
cations (Essays, p. 41). Of this nature, also, is the 
communication which was made by his agency to Mad. 
de Marteville from her deceased husband ; and the accu- 
racy of his information concerning a destructive fire at 
Stockholm, when he was at a distance, and it was im- 
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possible that he could have received advice through any 
ordinary medium. His own communication with the 
Rev. John Wesley is another remarkable corroboration ; 
and a still further instance is related on the authority of 
Christopher Springer, Esq., then Swedish Consul in 
London. But full particulars on all these subjects, and 
various other documents, testifying to the reality of his 
intercourse with spirits, may be consulted in the collec- 
tion alluded to by those who are sufficiently curious in 
the matter, and we have already far exceeded the limits 
originally proposed for this memoir. 

The following is a complete catalogue of Swedenborg's 
Theological works. First, those published by himself : — 

1. Arcana Coelestia qua* in Scriptura Sacra, etc. — The Heavenly 
Secrets which are contained in the Holy Scripture, or Word 
of the Lord, unfolded ; beginning with the hook of Genesis ; 
together with an account of wonderful things seen in the world 
of spirits and in the heaven of angels. In eight parts or 
quarto volumes : London, 1749*56. Second Edition in 13 
vols. 8vo., Tubingen, 1833-42. The English Edition, with 
the addition of a Posthumous Index, is contained in 13 vols. 
8vo. 

2. De Ultimo Judicio, etc. — Concerning the Last Judgment and 
the Destruction of Babylon : showing that all the Predictions 
in the Apocalypse are at this day fulfilled. From things 
heard and seen. London, 1758. Continuatio de Ultimo 
Judicio; et de Mundo Spirituals Amsterdam, 1763. Tu- 
bingen, 1846. The English edition includes both. 

3. De Coelo et ejus Mirabilibus, etc. — Concerning Heaven and 
its Wonders, and Concerning Hell. From things heard and 
seen. London, 1758. 

4. De Equo Albo, etc. — On the White Horse mentioned in the 
Apocalypse, Chap. xix. ; together with Lemmata from the 
Arcana Coelestia concerning the Word, and its Spiritual or 
Internal Sense. London, 1758. 

5. De Telluribus in Mundo nostro Solari, etc. — On the Earths 
in our Solar System which are called Planets, and concerning 
Earths in the Starry Heavens : with an account of their In- 
habitants, and also of the Spirits and Angels there : from what 

. has been heard and seen. London, 1758. 
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6. De Nova Hierosolyma, etc. — On the New Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine, as revealed from Heaven ; to which are 
prefixed some observations concerning the New Heaven and 
the New Earth. London, 1758. 

7. Doctrina Novae Hierosolymae de Domino. — The Doctrine of 
the New Jerusalem respecting the Lord. Amsterdam, 1763. 
Tubingen, 1834. 

8. Doctrina Novae Hierosolymae de Scriptura Sacra. — The 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem respecting the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Amsterdam, 1763. Tubingen, 1835. 

9. Doctrina Vitae pro Nova Hierosolyma. — The Doctrine of 
Life for the New Jerusalem. Amsterdam,' 1763. Tubingen, 
1835. 

10. Doctrina Novae Hierosolymae de Fide. — The Doctrine of 
the New Jerusalem respecting Faith. Amsterdam, 1763. 
Tubingen, 1835. 

11. Sapientia Angelica, etc. — Angelic Wisdom concerning Di- 
vine Love and Divine Wisdom. Amsterdam, 1763. Stutt- 
gard, 1843. 

12. Sapientia Angelica de Divina Providentia. — Angelic Wis-, 
dom concerning the Divine Providence. Amsterdam, 1764. 

13. Apocalypsis Revelata, etc — The Apocalypse Revealed ; in 
which the Arcana therein foretold, and which have hitherto 
remained concealed, are disclosed. Amsterdam, 1766. 

14. Delitiae Sapientiae de Amore Conjugiali; etc. — The De- 
lights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love : after which 
follows, The Pleasures of Insanity concerning Scortatory 
Love. Amsterdam, 1768. Tubingen, 1841. 

*»* This is the first Theological work to which Sweden- 
borg prefixed his name ; the words, " Ab Emanuele Sweden- 
borg, Sueco," appearing in large characters on the title-page. 
We may infer from this with what a serene mind he contem- 
plated a labor which was to be the occasion of so much vitu- 
peration in after years ; while nothing could be more con- 
siderate than an act which was calculated to prevent any 
opprobrium attaching to another who might be suspected of 
the authorship. Let those who have formed an opinion of this 
work from the misrepresentations which have been made on 
the subject, and who imagine that the New Church can have 
any reason for concealing a single passage it contains, reflect 
for a moment that the author made it an exception to his 
general rule, and thus claimed the responsibility, so to speak, 
under his own hand and seal. 

15. De Commercia Animae et Corporis. — The Intercourse be- 
tween the Soul and the Body, which is supposed to take place 
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either by Physical Influx, or by Spiritual Influx, or by Pre- 
established Harmony. London, 1769. Stuttgard, 1843. 

•»* The object of this little work is to account for the 
origin of things by tracing spirit ual influx from its source to 
its ultimate effects ; which, however, it chiefly exemplifies by 
its procedure from the soul into the body. The sensational 
philosophy which accounted for all the functions of life by the 
influx of nature, had assumed a very commanding tone, and 
was but imperfectly answeied by the voices of Descartes and 
Leibnitz until the appearance of Swedenborg's works, testify- 
ing to the existence of a spiritual world. This short disqui- 
sition, therefore, which brought together in due order many 
propositions on the subject which were scattered through the 
previous works of the author, may be considered as marking 
an epoch in the literary history of the discussion. 

16. Summaria Expositio, etc. — A Brief Exposition of the Doc- 
trines of the New Church, which is meant by the New Jeru- 
salem in the Apocalypse. Amsterdam, 1769. 

*»* This work was put forth as a prodromus of the True 
Christian Religion, It commences with in account of the re- 
ceived faith, and then proceeds to point out its discordances 
with the truth concerning its several articles, and thus estab- 
lishes the necessity of its thorough revision. Lastly, it gives 
the Faith of the New Heaven and the New Church both in 
its universal and particular form, and concludes with three 
Memorabilia from the Apocalypse Revealed, " This treatise," 
the author observes in a letter to Dr. Beyer, " I have sent 
to all the clergy throughout Holland, and I intend to convey 
it to the most eminent in Germany. I have been informed that 
they have attentively perused it, and that some of them have 
already discovered the truth, and that others do not know 
which way to turn themselves ; for what is written therein is 
perfectly convincing that the doctrine above mentioned [that 
of Justification by Faith alone, and the imputation of the 
Righteousness or Merit of Jesus Christ] is the cause that no 
true Theology now exists in Christendom." 

17. Vera Christiana Religio, etc. — The True Christian Religion 
containing the Universal Theology of the New Church : Fore- 
told by the Lord in Daniel vii, 13, 14 ; and in the Apocalypse, 
xxi, 1, 2. Amsterdam, 1771. The copious Index which now 
accompanies this work was not written by Swedenborg. 

*»* The English versions of all the above works having 
been repeatedly reprinted, the dates are given for the original 
Latin only. They have also been published independently 
in America, and many of them translated into Foreign tongues, 
especially French and German. Similar observations apply 
to those marked • in the following list 
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Secondly, the Posthumous works published at various 
periods : — 

1 • Coronis, etc. — A Crown or Appendix to The True Christian 

Religion ; treating of the four Churches on this Earth since 
the creation of the world ; with a brief Continuation. London, 
1780. 

2 • Summaria Expositio Sensus Interni, etc. — A Summary 
Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, and of the Psalms of David. London, 1784. 

3 • Apocalypsis Explicate, etc. — The Apocalypse Explained ac- 
cording to the spiritual sense : in four quarto volumes : Lon- 
don, 1785-9. The Index which accompanies the English 
version of this work was not written by Swedenborg. 

+«*This work differs from the Apocalypsis Revelata by 
partaking more of the nature of a harmony between the other 
parts of Scripture and the Revelation. Thus, it not only 
explains the text like the former work, but cites nearly every 
passage in the Word where the same symbols occur, and so ex- 
plains tbem as they rise as to form each separate course of an- 
alogy into a complete picture. It was not quite finished, 
however, by the author, and seems to hare been laid aside as 
too voluminous to obtain readers at the time, and less likely to 
concentrate attention on the application of the Apocalypse to 
the present day, than a more concise treatise. 

4 Queestiones Novem de Trinitate, etc — Answers to nine ques- 
tions concerning the Trinity, proposed to Swedenborg by 
Thomas Hartley. 

$ • Index Rerum in Apocalypsi Revelata. — An Index to the 
Apocalypse Revealed, in three parts ; 1, Of Words, Names, 
and Things; 2, Of Memorable Relations ; 3, Of passages of 
Scripture. London, 1813. 

6 • Index Verbo rum, etc. An Index to the Arcana Coelestia, in 

two parts ; 1, Of Words, Names, and Things. 2, Of passages 
of Scripture. London, 1815. 

7 De Domino, et de Athanasii Symbolo. — Concerning the Lord* 
and concerning the Athanasian Creed. London, 1840. 

8 Canones, etc — The Canons ; or Entire Theology of the New 
Church, concerning the One and Infinite God : concerning 
the Lord the Redeemer ; and concerning Redemption : con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, and concerning the Divine Trinity. 
London, 1840. English Edition, New York, 1848. 

9 Doctrina Nova Hierosolymae de Charitate. — Doctrine of the 
New Jerusalem concerning Charity. London, 1840. 

10 Dicta Probantia, etc — Aphorisms of the Old and New Tes- 
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foment collected under certain heads and briefly explained, 
Tubingen, 1845. 

*»* This fragment was obviously composed for the author's 
own convenience, but it might be worked up into a valuable 
addition to his writings. Certain heads of subjects being as- 
sumed, (for example, the Lord's Advent, the New Church, 
Repentance, Imputation, etc.), such passages from the Word 
are collected under them as have a direct bearing upon them, 
either in the natural or spiritual sense ; and many of these, as 
well aS|the subjects themselves, are concisely explained. It is 
not yet translated. 

11 Diarium Emanuelis SwedenborgiL. — The Spiritual Diary of 
Emanuel Swedenborg ; a brief record during twenty years of 
his supernatural experience. Part I, in 2 vols. Tubingen, 
1844-5. Part II, Stuttgard, 1843. Part III, in 2 vols. Stutt- 
gard, 1844. Pari IV, or Diarium Minus, Tubingen, 1843. 
Part V, (being a copious Index to the Diary and Adversaria 

. conjointly), in 2 vols, Tubingen, 1846-7. Part VI (a smaller 
Index) Tubingen, 1845. Part VII, which is an Appendix 
containing various fragments and the outline of a work entitled 
Invitatio ad Nov am Ecclesiam, written subsequently to the 
True Christian Religion, Tubingen, 1846. 

*»* An English version of vol. 1 part I was published in 
1846, and the second volume of tbat part is now in preparation 
for the press by tbe same Translator. An English version of 
part II is also in course of publication at New York. All the 
rest, — with the exception of various fragments which have ap- 
peared in the Magazines, — remains untranslated. 

12 Adversaria, etc. — Commentaries on some of the Books of the 
Old Testament. Part I, (vol. 1, Tubingen, 1847 and vol. 2, 
1848), contains a portion of Genesis. Part II, Tubingen, 
1842, contains Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles. Part III, Tubingen, 1842, contains Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Part IV, Stuttgard, 1843, con- 
tains Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

* ♦* An English version of Leviticus is in course of publi- 
cation at London by the author of this sketch, and tbe Rev. J. 
H. Smithson proposes to append a translation of Isaiah to his 
original work on that Prophet The rest remains untranslated. 

13 Itinerarium, etc. — Swedenborg' s Account of his Travels at 
various periods from 1710, to 1738, First part in the original 
Latin, Tubingen, 1840 ; Second part, originally written in 
Swedish and now translated into Latin, Stuttgard, 1844. 

*♦* This interesting document hardly belongs to the list of 
Swedenborg' s works, but having assumed the form of a book, it 
should have been inserted among the Posthumous works, written 
prior to 1745, at the end of the second Catalogue, p. 61. 
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Some Theological Manuscripts are still awaiting pub- 
lication, of which, however, it is impossible to give a 
satisfactory Catalogue. The most interesting known at 
present is the remainder of the Adversaria, completing 
Part I, on Genesis and Exodus. 



In drawing this Memoir to a close, we are led to ob- 
serve that the world is at this instant reaping a manifold 
harvest from the works of Swedenborg, without knowing, 
perhaps, into whose labor it has entered. The walls of 
a new school are also rising up among the ruins of ages, 
and many are helping to make them high and strong 
who have never comprehended either the plan or the 
foundation ; each working at his own chosen task, and 
overruled by a mysterious intelligence which elaborates 
the unity of the whole in silence and darkness. Some 
explore the remains of antiquity and disentomb their 
tasteful or mystic sculptures at the instant the niches 
have been prepared by other hands to receive them ; and 
if one finds a hoary legend there is another just ready to 
decipher its character, and a third to inscribe it on the 
architrave which other workmen had set up in blank 
stone. Some go to the hills and quarry out new blocks 
of which they know not the destination, and others who 
delight in the burthen, carry them away and set them 
down when they are weary, without suspecting there are 
those on the spot who wanted those very stones for their 
part of the work. One rejoices when the tree falls be- 
neath his axe ; a second, who follows him, cuts it to 
pieces ; and each piece is at length shaped by intelligent 
workmen and converted into an integral part of the new 
edifice. In this way a great design is in course of ex- 
ecution, of which only a few have discerned the ensem- 
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We or divined the ultimate object ; bat over which a 
ttrong light has been thrown by the electric energy of 
one mind. Far be it from us to say that he is the intel- 
ligence which has contrived this unity, or in which all 
these things are working together ; in so doing we should 
become appropriators of Divine Omniscence and Insight ; 
but we are warranted by all the facts of the case in re- 
peating that he was permitted to see the design reflected, 
as from a magic lens, on the canvas of the future, where 
much of it is now fixed, and that he has described some 
of its principal features in his pages. In like manner 
the pattern of the tabernacle, which the children of Is- 
rael afterwards erected, was shown to Moses, and the 
temple to Ezechiel, as well as the New Jerusalem to St. 
John ; all these being only the symbols, of which Swed- 
eaborg, in a more advanced age, foresaw the realisation. 
And that forsooth, — there are some will feel disposed 
to exclaim,— is your Swedenborgian Church ; a new sect 
in the Protestant community set up as the fulfilment of 
prophecy ! On this point, however, there is much mis- 
apprehension abroad. The New Jerusalem, Swedenborg 
says, is formed of those who worship the Lord and do 
the work of repentance by shunning evils as sins, and 
consequently it is formed gradually, throughout all 
Christendom, as the doctrine of justification by Faith 
alone is extirpated. Who then shall say that this 
Divine Church is limited to those who assemble in their 
places of worship, and who do so because they under* 
stand each other and have sympathies in common? 
Such Ecclesiae avowedly constitute but one phasis of 
the Church; their providential use is to diffuse its 
truths, and eventually, perhaps, to inaugurate its 
order as an institution ; the while its universal body is 
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growing ib all lands, and its members marching from 
every point of the compass under a variety of banners. 
" Lift up thine eyes round about, and see," exclaims die 
Prophet, "all they gather themselves together, they, 
come to thee. • . . Thus saith Adonai Jehovih, Behold, 
I will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and set up my 
standard to the people : and they shall bring thy sons 
in their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried on their 
shoulders. . . . Therefore thy gates shall be open con- 
tinually ; they shall not be shut day nor night ; that men 
may bring into thee the forces of the Gentiles, and that 
their kings may be brought." Isaiah xlix, lx. The 
reeeivers of Swedenborg's writings are well aware that 
it would be foolish to apply such prophesies, to a mere 
organisation of religious societies, and their assemblies 
in meeting-houses ; but they know, at the same time, that 
they apply in all fulness both of .the letter and the spirit, 
to the New Church. 

The regeneration or new birth of a man is effected by 
charity and faith as mediums, and when he is established 
in newness of life he is called a Church in its least form, 
in like manner, these principles are the precursors of the 
Universal Church, and wherever they are most active we 
may soonest expect the new birth of righteousness, and 
the advent of a rational polity in states. At the present 
moment their vitality is manifest all over Christendom ; 
accompanied by tumult and suffering, it is true, because 
temptation, or a state of conflict, is the eternal law of 
progress : — it was so when the Deity Himself took flesh, 
and must continue so as long as human nature has any 
frailty remaining in it. The fermentation of society may 
be deplored for many reasons, but new life is impossible 
without it. Communities, like men, that are dead in 



